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FOURTH OF JULY AT INDIAN HILL, 
Residence of Maj. Ben: Perley Poore. 
. Indian Hill Farm, the ancestral home of our contributor, Maj. 
Poore, was this year the scene of a most patriotic celebration, at 
which a large number of the citizens of South Boston participated, 
escorted by that staunch corps, the Pulaski Guards, Capt. A. J. 
Wright. It is beautifully located about three miles from the river 
Merrimac, and in a richly-wooded country, with a picturesque 
variety of surface. ‘The Hill itself is highly interesting, not only 
on account of its historical traditions, but for the beautiful pano- 
ramic view from its summit. All around at this season of the 
year, are fields of grass and of corn, rolling their herbage in the 
sun like the long wayes of ocean. The house at Indian Hill, rep- 
resented by our artist, is a type of the English country gentleman's 
residence—without the baronial splendor of the nobleman’s castle, 
or the stiffness of the merchant’s villa—but spacious, eomfortable 
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and picturesque. The entrance to the hall is by a lofty porch, 
the forest colemns of which are entwined with roses, and over the 
door are branching antlers. The spacious hall, radiant with the 
light of stained windows, is encircled with a gallery communicat- 
ing with lateral passages to the second story, while around the 
oaken walls are family portraits, ancient armor, military trophies, 
and a rare old clock. On one side are four drawing-rooms, com- 
municating. by sliding-doors, while on the other side is the spa- 
cious dining-room he castellated wing, represented in the 
foreground, is the study, where there is a rare library of 2000 vol- 
umes, with a cabinet of curiosities, embracing the collections 
made by Major Poore daring his travels in Egypt and the Holy 
Land. “In the other wing is the tenement of the farm laborers, 
with the armory of the Rifle Battalion. Three large stone towers, 
with the bell, turret, diamond windows, shields of arms, and ir- 
regular architecture, give the house a picturesque and novel ap- 


It was in front of this quaint, Abbotsford-like resi- 

ence that the newly-organized Rifle Battalion encamped on the 
4th, under the shade of a liberty elm, planted by Rufus King, and 
his Harvard classmate, Dr. Poore, grandfather of the major. 
There are two companies, uniformed alike, and bidding fair to 
excel in this truly national arm of the service. When the music 
summoned all to the flag-leeorated speaker’s stand, it was estima- 
ted that there was an audienee of three thousand After 
an impressive prayer by the Rev. Luther Farnham, some stirring 
music by the Charlestown Brass Band, an ode by the choir of the 
First Parish, a most eloquent oration was delivered by Ed. Griffin 
Parker, Esq., of Boston. The exercises at the encampment were 
soon followed by a collation. Evergreens, mottoes, garlands, 
transparencies and flags gave the spacious: hall used for the ocea- 
sion a beautiful as The whole affair closed with a brilliant 
sham fight, and everything passed off to the delight of all present. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


CLAUDE, THE ARTIST: 
RIVALRIES OF ART AND HEART. 


A TALE OF ITALY AND THE ITALIANS, 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


[C@ONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER VII.—[continvep.] 


The letter continued : 

“These conspirators have their head-quarters on the Palatine 
Hill, in the Farnese gardens. A cottage there is occupied by a 
vegetable raiser, but from his barn steps descend into the ancient 
palace of Augustus, where rooms have been cleared out, and are 
used as powder magazines, armories, council halls, and for other 
revolutionary purposes. 

“TI would suggest, marquis, that you lay this matter at once 
before the lieutenant of the Roman police, who may deem it ad- 
visable to lose no delay, and surround the cottage on the Pala- 
tine Hill. If he does so, I think he will assuredly have the satis- 
faction of arresting some of the ringleaders—perchance the famed 
Fra Paolo himself. 

“Recommending you to lose no time in laying this before him, 
and then communicating its contents to the cardinal, minister of 
state, I am, with high consideration, 

“ Your excellency’s friend, 
De Poxienac.” 


Ernest read and re-read this document, evidently uncertain what 
it was his duty to do in the matter. That Eulalia, and perhaps 
Claude, were implicated in the complot, was evident, and he could 
not persuade himself that it was his duty to deliver them over to 
the well-known cruelty of the Roman police. No! He would at 
all events seek Claude, and caution him. 

As he left the palace, a man approached him, dressed as a ped- 
ler of fruit. Ernest thought that he had seen him before, but his 
doubts were dispelled when the peasant inquired : 

“ Are you not a friend of the Signor Claude, an artist ?” 

There was no one very near, and Ernest, with rather a sar- 
castic tone, replied: “ Yes, Fra Paolo, and I know you also, in 
spite of your disguise !” 

The man’s countenance darkened, but he immediately replied, 
“ You have excellent eyes, young sir, and French wit, for I have 
passed at least a dozen of these stupid Roman police, and not one 
knew me, although there is a reward of a thousand pillared dol- 
jars for my head. But I knew that if you did recognize me, you 
would not betray me, when you learned that I came to inform you 
that your friend was suffering.” 

Suffering exclaimed Ernest. 

“Yes sir; he has sprained his ankle, and now lies in a state of 
anguish at the cottage of Marco Minias, a poor market-gardener, 
who cultivates a little patch of land on the Palatine Hill.” 

This confirmed Ernest’s suspicions that his friend was engaged 
in the plot, and he at once resolved to warn him of the impending 
danger, ere he carried the information to the police department. 
Besides, he might make some important discoveries himself. So 
he said to Fra Paolo: 

will accompany you.” 

They threaded the city, the brigand astonishing Ernest by the 
variety and the extent of his information, and soon were on the 
Palatine Hill. “Here,” said Paolo, “is the cottage of Minias. 
Walk in.” 

No sooner had Ernest entered, than he heard a whistle from his 
guide, and before he had time to think what it was, he was col- 
lared by two men. His first impulse was to free himself from 
their grasp, but they understood their business too well to forego 
their hold, and after a sturdy resistance he was securely pinioned. 
A handkerchief was then bound over his eyes, and he was hurried, 
or rather carried, out of doors, then into another building, and 
down a long flight of stairs. Arriving on a level surface, he heard 
the sound of many voices, and in a few moments, some one re- 
moving the bandage from his eyes, he found himself in the midst 
of a strange assemblage. 

He was in the vaulted banqueting hall where the imperial Au- 
gustus had once revelled, but which has become entombed by 
prostrate fanes and palaces. It was lofty and spacious, and by 
the dim light of a few lamps, placed here and there upon broken 
statues, Ernest could discern nearly one hundred individuals. 
Some were accustoming themselves to the use of weapons, and 
among them were several wearing the uniform of the Pope’s body- 
guard—Swiss mercenaries, ever ready to sell their swords. Oth- 
ers were making cartridges, and one group, kneeling around a 
small furnace; the fire in which cast a ruddy glow over their coun- 
tenances, were moulding bullets. From the quick and quiet 
manner in which Ernest had been introduced into this den of con- 
spiracy, he knew that his capture must have been preconcerted ; 
but he could not divine why he had been captured, unless Claude 
had given information about the despatch. 

His doubts were soon removed by Fra Paolo, who rejoined him, 
but he had thrown off his disguise, and now wore a handsome 
uniform. Ernest thought, as he gazed at him, that his countenance 
might once have-been handsome—but the cares and privations of 
a life of perils Kad east over his brow a shade of gloomy sternness, 
through which lis dark eye fiashed ‘ike a meteor in a stormy 
night. Yet thene was nothing of the brigand about him, save a 
legible manifestation ef untrammelied freedem, marked on every 


lineament of his face, and in every action. Motioning Ernest to 
seat himseli on a block of marble, he placed himself beside him. 

“Does not this scene surprise you ?”’ he inquired. 

“No!” replied Ernest. ‘‘ But where is my friend ¢ 
this use of force towards one who came willingly.” 

“ Young Doria, sir, is pacing about somewhere above our heads, 
sighing and meditating.” 

“« He is not, then, one of this band—is not in the secret of your 
enterprise ?” 

“Not he. We seek no love-lorn swains. Neither was his name 
on the list of conspirators which you received to-day.” 

“ Praises to our lady !” piously ejaculated Ernest. “ But, how 
came you to know that I received any document to-day? Have I 
been robbed as I was dragged down here ?” 

“ Nay, nay, sir,” and a proud smile lit up the brigand’s face. 
“You are among those who, now at any rate, are men of honor. 
Other messengers, swifter than your laggard couriers, brought me 
a duplicate of your letter yesterday, and it was merely to keep the 
contents from the knowledge of the police for a day or two, that I 
ensnared you hither. Meanwhile we can move our quarters, and 
pursue our plans.” 

“ But,” indignantly remarked Ernest, “am I to be imprisoned 
here—immured in this subterranean cell—kept like a wild beast?” 

“Ay,” said Fra Paolo, ‘what is your liberty, or even your 
life, when the independence of Italy is at stake? Listen, young 
man. You know well that France, though crowned with flowers, 
and gay, dances, as it were, upon a volcano. Europe must soon 
be revolutionized! The wily Orleans will be the chosen instru- 
ment, and will commence in France, and then Italy will drive 
back her Austrian oppressors, whose tread now pollutes our happy 
land. The spirit of our noble ancestry, of indignant patriotism, 
of outraged virtue, has found its shrine in every true Roman heart. 
Soon we are to arise, in the firmness of resolve and the pride of 
strength, to free our land. Let us alone, and we shall succeed. 
Will you aid in frustrating our projects, and in rivetting our 
fetters ¢” 

“ Signor Paolo,” said Ernest, “ your cause has my sympathy— 
my prayers. But I am the secretary of the minister of France, 
and sooner than betray his confidence, or enter any league against 
his allies, I would bare my breast to your poignards. No, no! I 
am poor—I hate oppression—but I must be loyal.” 

“Well spoken,” replied Paolo; “1 like your sentiments, al- 
though I should prefer to change them. But never mind. We 
must keep you a prisoner a few days, and we will make your po- 
sition a light one if you will give your parole.” 

“Tf I must, I promise not to attempt an escape.” 

“Bravo! And now good night,” said Paolo, with a polite bow. 
The men who had blindfolded him now repeated the operation, 
and he was again hurried off. Of course, he had no idea whither 
he was being led, but he fancied he was ever under ground, for 
the atmosphere was damp and close. At length—having walked 
some miles—he was led up stairs, and into a room richly carpeted. 

“Do I understand that the Signor Ernest promises not to at- 
tempt an escape ?” inquired a voice. Its tones were silvery, and 
Ernest thought that the speaker must be beautiful. 

He repeated his pledge—the bandage was withdrawn, and he 
found himself in a richly-furnished saloon, looking out upon a 
garden he well knew. He was a prisoner in the Balbi palace, 
and his jailor was the fair Countess Eulalia. 


And why 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE EXHIBITION. 


Tue exhibition was open! The pope, attended by a gorgeously 
attired retinue, had gone in person to visit the works of the stu- 
dents resident in his capital, and the artillery of the castle of San 
Angelo had sent the tidings in reverberating echoes to the Sabine 
hills. Every lover of art in Rome felt proud, and many a stran- 
ger, from the Western hemisphere, wished that in his land of free- 
dom the high dignitaries of church and of state would thus woo 
the cherished handmaider of civilization. It is vain to talk of 
prosperous agriculture, of thriving manufactures, of mercantile 
enterprise, or of nautical glory, if art be forgotten. Other topics 
may be a nation’s pride, may set patriotic hearts a glowing, may 
make dull men eloquent, and may call forth a republic’s gratitude 
—yet they do not call forth the intellect, whilst art, glorious art, 
elevates all who study its productions. And it was a proud hom- 
age for the pontiff to pay at its shrine, to thus open a hall in the 
Vatican, and to enable the students who profited by its glories, 
to display their works—humble, perchance, but rich, perhaps, in 
promise. 

Claude was not present when the doors were opened, as he had 
been endeavoring to find Ernest, who had remained away from 
home all night. But when, having waited and searched in vain 
for his friend, he entered the palace, he was entranced. Long 
galleries lined with rich mosaic, pillars of porphyry and Pasian 
marble, roofs bright with azure and gold, choice statuary, and 
treav ares of artistic excellence, filled the measure of the young 
painter’s wildest dreams. Carried along by the crowd, he at 
length entered the exhibition, and there, to his great joy, saw his 
own production in a conspicuous place, surrounded by an admir- 
ing group. There were other landscapes, pictures representing 
almost every department of life. In one, fierce armies were con- 
tending—in another, a vessel lay becalmed—while a third repre- 
sented the crowded Corso, during the mad follies of the carnival. 
Besides, there were portraits—not the red and white delineations 
of the Smith family and others, such as cover our transatlantic 
exhibition walls, but counterparts of the lineaments of good, aud 
great, and gifted men. Each picture, too, was characterized by 
luxurious ease of touch, melody of tene, er some ether desirable 


qualification on the part of the artist, who redeemed the “human 
face divine ”’ from the iron grasp of time. , 

Yet, beautifal as were the pictures, they enshrined a fairer sight 
in the brilliant assemblage of the noble and gay ladies of Rome. 
They were there, by scores, in that happy phase of female exist- 
ence, when lovely women revel in an intoxicating consciousness 
of their beauty, their grace and their charms. Confident that they 
surpassed in loveliness the works gf art around, the fair Romans 
encircled their hearts with the admiration offered them, and dif- | 
fused, in return, an atmosphere of love, of light, of life. Yet 
Claude saw no one, admired no one, until he espied Eulalia. She 
had come, as usual, escorted by a train of admirers; but, to the 
artist’s joy, she had gazed around, on entering the hall, as if 
searching for something—then walked directly to his picture. 
The interest with which she gazed at it, and pointed out its beau- 
ties to those around her, was to Claude a fall cup.of happiness, 
and, bashfully remaining in a corner, he watched her animated 
countenance with delight. All his suspicions vanished at once, 
like mist before the morning sun, and he felt assured that, whilst 
it was impossible for crime to dwell in those deep, true eyes, so 
eloquent in their glances, there was not a shadow of guilt upon 
that polished brow. 

And Eulalia! As she gazed upon the exquisite work of her 
admirer, she felt that respect for the artist which is such a neces- 
sary ingredient in the affection of woman. A man can love mere 
beauty, an inanimate specimen of physical perfection. But wo- 
man’s affection is based upon an unbounding confidence, to which 
is added a certain veneration of her idol. Her esteem, her honor, 
her ambition, must be transferred unto him to whom she would 
transfer herself, and in whom she centres her happiness. This 
Eulalia well knew, and her respect for intellectual excellence but 
increased her love for Claude, as she gazed upon his gifted pro- 
duction. Bright affections, which had dwelt within her heart for 
many a year, storing (bee-like) efficient sweets within its secret 
cells, now burst forth, like springs from the mountain sides. And 
she gazed upon the picture with delight. 

“It’s quite fine,” remarked the Count Foppinono. 

“Fine!” replied Eulalia. “‘Why, count, I should as soon 
think of calling the sun pretty, or St. Peter’s fane a nice place. 
Fine! Say rather that it is replete with the poetry of female 
beauty and of nature. The landscape—the lake—and, above all, 
that fair horsewoman, are all the incarnation of the beautiful, that 
glorious spirit, whose worshippers ever live on enchanted land.” 

“Why, countess!” effeminately lisped the coxcomb, “ you are 
quite enthusiastic.” 

“ Perchance,” remarked a dapper cavalry officer, whose waist 
was pinched up until he resembled a magnified wasp, “the coun- 
tess recognizes the figure whose beauty we all admire, although 
she has never before seen it, unless in her mirror.” 

Eulalia colored, for the principal figure in the painting was evi- 
dently a portrait of herself. It was a delicate compliment, and a 
flush of joy coursed through every vein. Some sing of first love ! 
Why, a love like hers, called forth by admiration of Claude’s 
mental abilities, was the first chapter of Eulalia’s heart-history, to 
which her preceding existence was but a preface, with a brief dedi- 
cation to her first husband. Her husband! She had sworn be- 
fore the altar to obey and to cherish him—she had mourned his 
loss, and had respected his memory—but she now felt that the 
young artist was the first who had imprinted the master’s brand 
upon her affections. But the winter of her solitude was now 
passing away, and like a bulbous plant, peeping forth in spring- 
time, she flourished in the sunlight of the soul before whose mas- 
tery she bowed down, yet ever turned. ; 

“Indeed,” she exclaimed, “I really think that I have been in- 
troduced into this charming scene. But there is the painter. He 
is afriend of mine, and I must congratulate him. Excuse me, 
gentlemen.” And leaving her butterfly admirers, she swept across 
the room, and approached Claude, her beautiful countenance radi- 
ant with emotion. 

“My compliments, again and again,” said she. ‘“ Your picture 
is the gem of the collection.” 

Claude had watched the effect of his work upon Eulalia, with 
intense anxiety, and rejoiced to see her evident admiration. Her 
compliment brought a blush, if his céuntenance might be trusted, 
of the most genuine satisfaction. 

“J trust,” said he, “that you will excuse the introduction of 
your portrait.” 

«Excuse it!” and Eulalia’s tone was impressive softness, 
while their eyes met. ‘‘Nay,I have rather to thank thee for in- 
troducing me, even in your imagination, to the spot of your birth. 
But come, will you escort me through the gallery, and let m@ 
profit by your criticism 1” . 

Claude proffered his arm, and it was with mingled satisfaction 
and pride that he escorted his lovely partner through the gallery. 
They first talked of art—then of the pictures before them—and 
then, passing into a deep window-recess, Eulalia listened to the 
young man’s reveries of “art and heart,” unclouded by any real 
or imaginary “ rivalries.” He portrayed his glorious occupation, 
a world in which ambition might tire its wildest wings, and the 
soul erect its noblest conceptions, until they surpassed all things 
on earth. Then, after dwelling on the necessity of love, he sacri- 
ficed art to hc art, and laid his name and his fame at Eulalia’s feet. 

She listened as if entranced, and felt that delicious gush of per- 
fect happiness sweeping through her heart, which obliterates in a 
moment the long vacuum of unsatisfied love. 

“ Claude,” said Eulalia, after a short pause, “‘I would fain be 
able to explain some thing#*which, did you know them, would 
appear strangely inconsistent. But I ask you to make one 


“Name it!” exclaimed the enraptured suitor. 
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COMPANION. 


“Do not credit aught that you may hear said about me, or dis- 
cover in my conduct that may seem inconsistent. Frankly have 
I avowed that I reciprocate your affection—that I love you, what- 
ever your circumstances may be—and that my once desolate 
heart, enlivened by your smile, blooms with happiness. But you 
must confide in me—fally—unreservedly. And now let us join 
the gay throng. Call at the palace to-morrow—no, the day after.” 

As they left the window, and came into the crowded gallery, the 
Marquis de Bonani came up. “Have you seen Ernest?” he 
inquired. 

“No, your excellency. Not since yesterday afternoon.” 

“ It is strange where he is. Well, countess, what think you of 
our young friend’s picture? Is it not admirable ?” 

“It is indeed,” replied Eulalia. 

“And such a correct landscape, for I have been there. As 
for the figure in the foreground, the original is ever reflected in 
my heart.” With this gallant speech, the Frenchman bowed low. 
Then addressing Claude, he continued, with a peculiar smile: 
“ Really, my young friend, you are almost progressing too fast. 
Be generous unto your rivals, and give each a chance.” 

The significant expression of the marquis was not lost, and 
Claude, thanking him for his kind encomium, took his leave, to 
seek consolation in a solitary walk. Eulalia, with a sigh, accepted 
the arm of the marquis, but ere they had crossed the gallery, a 
chamberlain approached. 

“T am requested by the deputy lieutenant of police,” said the 
official, “‘to inform your excellency that none of the gensdarmes 
have seen Monsieur Devrille, your secretary, to-day. Yesterday 
afternoon, he received despatches from the hands of a courier, and 
soon afterwards was seen walking over the Capitol Hill with a 
peasant.” 

“Strange!” ejaculated the marquis, as the chamberlain con- 
cluded, made his obeisance, and withdrew. 

“What is it?” inquired Eulalia, evidently endeavoring to con- 
ceal the workings of powerful emotion, and, so far as the marquis 
was concerned, successfully. 

He, little suspecting that he was conversing with one under 
whose roof the missing Ernest was a captive, related all that he 
knew about his absence. The length of his recital gave his com- 
panion time to recall her thoughts, and, ere he had concluded, the 
ready wit of her sex had matured a plan, daring, yet the only way 
to save the conspirators from capture. — 

The marquis, unsuspecting man, was completely duped. Never 
had he been treated so kindly by the countess, and the profusion 
of her smiles quite enraptured him. Just as it was time for her 
to leave, he said: 

“ By the way, fair lady, can I never be one of the favored few 
who enter your garden by the side-wall ?” . 

“ Believe me, marquis,” was the reply, uttered in a laughing 
tone, although the laughter was not exactly natural, “I was 
about to invite you to sup with me, to-night, but as it might 
offend the staid notions of some, I was wishing I could initiate 
you into the entrance used by the admirers of my maid Stella !” 

“Oho!” exclaimed the marquis, evidently delighted ; “ it is 
to see your handmaiden that men scale the garden-wall.” 

“ Of course !’’ replied the countess, with an air of offended dig- 
nity. “‘ But if you will be there to-night, at eleven o’clock, Stella 
will pilot you. Until then, good-by !” 

The marquis watched her carriage as it drove to St. Peter’s, 
where the countess attended vespers, and then went home, his 
face wreathed in smiles. The mysterious absence of Ernest, at 
any other time, would have annoyed him, but now he would look 
at his watch, count the intervening hours ere eleven o’clock, and 
inwardly congratulate himself. 

Eulalia, on leaving St. Peter’s, ordered her coachman to drive 
to the gardener’s cottage, on the Palatine Hill. Here she had an 
interview with Fra Paolo, and her last words, as she left, were : 

“Remember. He will come at eleven!” 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE CONSPIRATORS AT WORK. 


Consrtracy! Rebellion! These are not familiar words to 
the citizens of our republic, which for upwards of three quarters of 
a century has basked in the peaceful radiance of prosperous hap- 
piness—but during the same space of time they have illumined the 
populous kingdoms of Europe with electric flashes. For long 
ages had the people of that continent been crushed between the 
upper and the nether mill-stones of oppression, when the gallant 
“declaration” of the American patriots of ’76 aroused them. 

gnorance, superstition and wrong had deprived them of their po- 

tical rights, and kept them subject to the iron rod of feudal des- 
potism in slavish fear, when the magna charta of freedom came 
across the broad Atlantic, lighting up their benighted minds like 
a beacon from heaven. Waking as if from a trance, they became 
conscious of their birthright—of the stupid servility of their sub- 
jection—and the triumphs of the united colonial minute-men over 
British veterans, nerved their souls with iron resolution, while 
their self-liberated hearts beat high with lofty hopes. 

France commenced the struggle; but, alas, she had no Wash- 


ington !* Unprincipled demagogues extinguished the pure flame 


of liberty with innocent blood, through which the people, mad- 
dened with revenge, waded into the darkness of an imperial des- 
potism. The victorious tri-color flaunted in triumph from Mos- 
cow to Madrid, and as old thrones crumbled in the dust, freedom 
took deep-root. True, monarchies were re-established after the 
blood-stained defeat at Waterloo, but there was a vast under-cur- 
rent, swaying the masses, and occasionally breaking out. 

Such was the state of public opinion at the time of which we 
write, and many roble-hearted Italians hoped that the conspiracy 


in which they were engaged would deliver the land of Brutus and 
of the Gracchi from the papal sway, enforced by Austrian bayo- 
nets. Liberty was their need—liberty was their cry—liberty was 
the great blessing, the magnum Dei donum which they plotted to 
obtain, and sought to lay their plans so securely that success 
would be certain. 

Eulalia was by no means the only lady of rank and beauty 
who had entered deeply into the conspiracy. More adroit in their 
conduct, quicker in their perceptions than the less subtle sex, wo- 
men are ever sought in those times when adroitness of conduct 
and quickness of perception have been the qualities calculated to 
ensure success. Female influence, like the sword, is a formidable 
weapon when wielded by those who have courage, and march 
boldly on to the assault. And in the Italian insurrection of 1828, 
there were those women equally worthy of distinction as France 
ever produced. The powerful De Maintenon, the winning Pom- 
padour, the intriguing De Longueville, the ingenious Scuderi, 
the epicurean Ninon, the courageous Corday, the heroic Roland, 
the intrepid d’Are—each had her counterpart in Rome, and fore- 
most among these fair conspirators, who threw wreaths of roses 
over their plottings, was Eulalia, Countess de Balbi. 

Would that she possessed that title, for here was the secret of 
her submission to Fra Paolo! Ere she had laid aside her widow’s 
weeds, the bandit introduced himself into her presence, and con- 
vinced her that he was the real Count de Balbi—that he had been 
cruelly wronged by her late husband. Fain would Eulalia have 
resigned him all—wealth, honors, title, palace. But this did not 
suit the desperate man, for he knew that, an outlaw and proscribed, 
he could enjoy nothing. So, by vague threats that he would 
brand the name of her late husband with infamy, he had left Eu- 
lalia in a state of submission to his will, and made her a confed- 
erate in his schemes. Often and again did she pray for death, for 
any relief from this ignoble yoke, but she could not have her hus- 
band’s shame proclaimed to the world, and Fra Paolo reigned 
over her every action. This was the secret of her life—this the 
soul-consuming sorrow of her heart—and it was to escape from 
this that she had joined the conspiracy with a reckless spirit, that 
the excitement might relieve the powerful and uncontrollable 
workings of her heart. 

Yet Claude knew it not! Had any one told him that the lady 
of his love was in reality an impostor, wearing a title and using 
wealth to which she had no claim, he would have hurled the lie 
back in his teeth. 

Leaving the artist to his meditations, which were saddened on 
the evening in question by the unaccountable absence of Ernest, 
we will shift the scene to the gardener’s cottage on the Palatine 
Hill. Its exterior was not prepossessing, and within was a de- 
plorable picture of poverty and sloth. Agricultural implements 
were piled in the corners, while barrels, baskets, and dilapidated 
chairs were ranged around the walls. In front of the chimney, 
on the evening of the painter’s exhibition, was a rude table, cov- 
ered with tall bottles and mugs of coarse, green glass, around 
which sat a score of men, drinking and smoking. Their outer 
garb appeared to be that of peasants, but each wore an embroid- 
ered jacket beneath his blouse, and long knives protruded from 
the opening on their breasts. 

“Ts it almost time ?”’ inquired one of the band. 

“No,” replied the lieutenant. “ Fra Paolo will come for us in 
about an hour, and then we will spread our net for this French 
popinjay.” 

“Supposing he resist us?” said one. 

“There your fears are again, Loro, cowardly poltroon. If we 
cannot capture a man, and take him out of Rome, we had better 
give up our arms. Come, Perez, troll us a ballad.” 

“ Well, lieutenant, here goes, and all of you look to the chorus : 

“Let others rejoice in the jolly moonlight, 
Or be glad in the rising day; 
Our bravest time is the darkest night, 
When the traveller rides astray. 
“ For then to the forest forth we go, 
With pistol and brand slung at each saddle-bow, 
And with carbines bent we cry to the foe,— 
‘Halt! Stand, and deliver your gold!’ 
“ Let others awake when the lark is heard 
To carol full loud and long; 
But the midnight owl is the bandit’s bird, 
And his shriek is the robber’s song. 


e “ For then to the forest forth we go, ete. 


“Tet other men sing of the summer so mild, 
When sunbeams light the sky; 
Our bravest time is the winter wild, 
When storms are howling high. 


“ For then to the forest forth we go, ete. 


“ And this is the life for» man, ® man, — 
And this is the life for me; 
The pope may boast if he can, he can, 
But he never was half so free. 
“* For out to the forest forth we go, 
With pistol and brand slung at each saddle-bow, 
And with carbines bent we cry to the foe,— 

a ‘Halt! Stand, and deliver your gold!’ ” 

“Bravo! bravo!’ resounded on every side, and Perez was 
pledged in deep draughts. Ere the mags were put back on the 
table, Fra Paolo entered, and all rose, carrying their hands up to 
their foreheads in true military salutation. 

“Thanks!” he tartly said. “Now for work.” And he ex- 
plained his plans for abducting the marquis, as Eulalia had pro- 
posed them. “Now,” he concluded, “it is time to start. But 
where is Loro ?”’ 

No one knew, excepting that he had just slipped out. “No 
matter,” said the brigand chief, “he is a coward at heart. Let us 


leave him to drain the bottles. One glass more, and then to 
work.” 

While the brigands were making merry, the marquis had made 
a long and elaborate toilet, and about an hour before the appointed 
time, he descended into his study. It so happened that Claude 
was there, endeavoring to read, but listening to each approaching 
footstep with a hope that it might be his missing friend. 

“ Any tidings of Ernest?” inquired the marquis, as he entered. 

“None, your excellency,” replied Claude, rising from his chair. 
“T cannot imagine where he is, and fear that some evil has be- 
fallen him.” 

“ Had he any love affair, that you know of?” 

“None! His affections were bound up in his art.” 

“ And yet, master Claude, some artists love fairer forms than 
canvass can give us. This morning, for example, methought I 
saw you wondrously charmed at the exhibition.” 

Claude made no direct reply, although the mantling color 
showed that the marquis had probed his heart. 

“Well, well,” continued the confident coxcomb, “ you had 
your hour of triumph, and you kept your contract like a man. 
But suppose, young sir, that I in my turn should enjoy a tete-a- 
tete interview. Supposing, for example, that the blooming coun- 
tess should make an appointment with me—invite me to sup with 
her—” 

“Impossible !” interrupted Claude. 

“Impossible! That is a hard word, aud before you are older 
you may find it so. Woman’s heart, I have heard, is like a sacri- 
ficial altar. So long as the adorer feeds the flame, it burns brightly ; 
but let him discontinue the supply, and it will falter—perchance 
expire. But cheer up. Even if the fair Eulalia prefers a suitor 
of more matured age and of a higher rank, you will find enough 
dames, less ambitious, but equally amiable. So do not look so 
downcast—and if I do eclipse you, I shall not forget you. 
Pleasant dreams.” 

With this harangue the marquis left the room, and Claude soon 
after heard him go out. “ What does all this mean *” thought 
Claude. And soon the idea flashed across his mind that the mar- 
quis was on his way to see Eulalia. It could not be, and yet, as he 
reflected, the mystery of her intercourse with Fra Paolo dimmed 
the brightness of his confidence. At any rate, it destroyed his 
peace of mind, and at length, goaded by conflicting thoughts, he 
took his hat and went out. The night was dark—no stars beamed 
forth from the azure vault with hopeful twinkling—and the night 
wind of autumn swept the falling leaves in circling eddies. Un- 
consciously, and without any reflection, the young man wended 
his way to the Balbi palace. 

The marquis was there some time before him, and no sooner 
did he approach the palace, than he was accosted by Stella, the 
pretty waiting-maid of the countess. 

“ Does your excellency seek a passage ?”’ inquired the damsel, 
with a perceptible French accent, which lent a charm to her natu- 
rally pleasant voice. 

“Thanks, fair conductor,” replied the marquis, in French. 
“Indeed, were I not expected, I should feel inclined to tarry 
without, for I am positive that you are a countrywoman.” 

“T am,” said Stella, in the same language. ‘“ But our national 
gallantry would not permit you to break an engagement, or me 
to keep you away, even if nothing else prevented. So let me es- 
cért you down this side passage.” 

The marquis followed, and they were soon in the lane of which 
we have before spoken. Reaching the spot where he had seen 
Claude and Fra Paolo scale the wall, the happy Frenchman was 
about to attempt the ascent. 

“Come on,” said Stella. ‘ Why do you try to get over there ? 
There is a less difficult place beyond.” 

The unsuspecting marquis followed, uttering some rapid com- 
pliment ; but ere they had gone many paces, a whistle was heard, 
and the brigands started out from the shadow of the walls on either 
side. The marquis, not dreaming that he had been led into a 
snare, turned, ran to the climbing-place, and began to ascend. 
He had nearly reached the summit of the wall ere the brigands 
had collected at the foot, but just as"he congratulated himself on 
his escape, and was about to cross the coping, a rough hand seized 
him with an iron grasp. It was Fra Paolo, and the astonished 
diplomatist received a peremptory order to descend. 

“Go down at once, and silently, too,” growled the brigand 
chief, “or I will blow out your brains, if such a popinjay can have 
an 

The resolute tone in which this was uttered, accompanied by 
the sharp clicking of a lock, made the marquis descend quicker 
than he had mounted. Nor had he touched the ground ere he was 
seized; gagged, pinioned, wrapped in a large cloak, and hurried 
away in less time than it has taken to record it. 

“Use him gently,” said Fra Paolo, “ but mind he does not give 
any alarm, or seek to escape. Should he, give him a dose of lead, 
and leave him.” 

The marquis trembled as he heard this command, and the un- 
pleasantness of his position was sensibly augmented by the mali- 
cious Stella, who came up, and said, in French : 

“But your appointment! What shall I say to the countess ?” 

Having a stick tied in his mouth, the prisoner could make no 
reply ; but just then the thought flashed across his mind that per- 
haps he was the victim of a plot. And he buried his teeth into 
the wood, until two of them, for which he was indebted to ant, 
snapped off. But he had little time for reflection, as he was hur- 
ried away. 

Just as they left the house, Claude came up, and would fain 
have seen who the party were, but a deep-toned voice called upon 
him to stand one side, and in a moment they had turned the cor- 
ner, and were away. Continuing his walk, he approached the 
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climbing-place, and there his worst suspicions were excited, by 
finding a erchief at the foot of the wall, which, from a pe- 
culiar colored border, he knew belonged to the marquis. Just 
then, fovisteps were heard ——e, at either extremity of the 
lane. Another moment, was surrounded by a band of the 
civie guard. 

“ Where is the French minister?” inquired the sergernt. 

“Indeed I do not know,” replied Claude, astonished at the 
questioner and at the question. Up came another party, and their 

er re 

“We fear, sergeant, that the band has escaped to the country, 
and that they have really taken the marquis with them, fora 
pariy passed the gate of St. Sebastian just before we reached there, 
stunning the sentinel with a heavy blow. 

“ Perdition!’ exclaimed Loro, for he had betrayed his fellows. 
“T am lost.” 

“But who is this?” 

estioned the sergeant. 
"Search him.” And 
ere Claude could speak, 
his pockets were emp- 
tied. “Is there not a 
coronet on that hand- 
kerchief? Yes. How 
came by this ?” 

“T found it just now, 
where I stand,” was 
Claude’s indignant re- 

ly, for he began to 

1 that he was unjust- 
ly suspected of some 
wrong. 

“1 know this chap,” 
said one of the guard, 
“and have seen him of 
late, prowling about the 
Palatine Hill, where 
this band had its head- 
quarters.” 

“Do you recognize 
him ?”’ the sergeant in- 
quired of Lore. 

The knave, anxious 
to be esteemed even as 
an informer, pretended 
that he did, and Claude, 
despite his protesta- 
tions, was earricd to 
the guard-house, where 
he was locked up in a 
small, ill-ventilated cell. 
To him, the events of 
the evening were a mys- 
tery, and he felt at one 
time as though he 
shonld go mad. Then 
arose before his mind 
his home, and his gen- 
tle mother. The words 
of the yers which 
she had taught him 
came to his lips, and 
he sank back upon his 
straw pallet in a pro- 
found slumber. His 
dreams were of Eulalia. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.| 


CERVANTES. 

The destiny of Mig- 
uel Cervantes, the au- 
thor of Don Quixote, 
was that of all great 
and unappreciated men. 
It was only after his 
death that inquiries 
were made into his life. 
Nothing was known of 
him—neither his cra- 
die, nor his tomb, nor 
the features of his coun- 
tenance. When he had 
ceased to breathe, as in 
the case of the old blind 
singer of Achilles and 
Ulysses, seven cities 
disputed the honor ot 
having given birth to 
him. But the resting- 
place of his ashes was 
sought for in vain; no 
stone, no inscription 
mark it. And though 
it was remembered that 
Cervantes had twice 
been painted, by Jau- 


Pacheco, which was styled the academy of the wits of Seville, 
but his portrait figured in the gallery of distinguished men which 
the il of the master had traced. Velasquez, the favorite pupil 
of Pacheco, could not fail to know and study this portrait, and 
when, after the death of Cervantes, all the traces of this too lat» 
appreciated and honored man were eagerly sought after, it is very 

ssible that Velasquez re-produced his image after that traced by 
Puke. What renders this supposition quite probable is, that 
Velasquez has left many other portraits.of persons he. had never 
seen. The museum of. Madrid, for instance, has preserved those 
of Marquis Pescara, and the Alcalde Ronquillo, who both died 
before the painter’s birth, and the corsair Barbarossa, who cer- 
tainly never sat to him. These portraits could only be studies, 
composed either from traditional indications, or anterior portraits. 
That of Cervantes would belong to the second category. Another 
motive for admitting it is, the perfect harmony between the fea- 


regui, the nter, 
and by Pacheco; the 


gor both his 
iends, unfortunately 
neither of these por- 
traits could be fonnd. 


There only remained a 
copy of one of them, 
done, it was believed, 
ra the studio of Vicente 

arducho, or Eugenio Cajes, and on this . perhaps not 
quite a faithful one, not quite authentic in aren | the subse- 
quent portraits current in Spain and the rest of Europe have been 
based. A portrait of the author of Don Quixote, traced by a 
pencil like that of Velasquez, and re-produced by the burin of a 
skilful and faithful engraver, would therefore be a great discov- 
ery, and a precious gift to authors and artists. Let us see if this 
discovery bas been really made—if this picture can be promised. 
Cervantes was born in 1547, and Velasquez in 1599, and Velas- 

uez at the age of seventeen, had not yet come to Madrid, where 
Thovupies passed the latter years of his wretched and neglected 
fife. It was therefore impossible for Velasquez, properly speak- 
ing, to have painted the portrait of Cervantes. But this portrait 
had been painted by his master, afterwards his father-in-law, at 
the period when Cervantes, s hamble commissary, had come to 
Seville, to attend to the victualling of the invincible Armada of 
Philip IL, destined to be destroyed by the tempests and the Eng- 
lish. It was there he wrote the greater part of his eharming nov- 
els, and his increasing celebrity raising him above his humble 
position, he was net only welcomed with honor to the studio of 
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tures presented by the picture, and those that Cervautes gave him- 
self, when, in the prol to the complete edition of his novels 
he drew his portrait with his pen. e have here, “the aquiline 
face, the keen eyes, the curved ‘nose,.the small mouth, the large 
mustachios, the smooth brow,” and, if we cannot add “bare,” if 
the brow, on the other hand, is covered by fine clustering hair, we 
must remember that Cervantes wrote ont his portrait in 1612, at 
the age of 65, and four before his death, while Pacheco 
painted it years before. This slight difference is naturally enough 
explained by the difference of age. To these considerations, all 
based upon realities, historical dates, the events of Cefvantes’ life, 
and a comparison between the portrait seen and the description 
read, is added another consideration purely moral, it is true, but 
which sesses also its value and its evidence ; and this is, that 
it is difficult to find a more perfect agreement, between the coun- 
tenance we have before us, and that we imagine of Cervantes on 
reading his works. Let one present this portrait to the first ran- 
dom comer who has read Don Quixote, and we’ affirm that he 
will answer immediately, “That is my author!’ There, in fact, 
we behold that spirit, jesting but good, roguish without causticity, 


full of a vein more sensible than sportive, more prodigal of les- 
sons than sarcasms, which contemplates, like an ‘indulgent and 
appreciating spectator, the comedy of: human life. It is really 
the father of Don Quixote. and Sancho ag aad pe 
previously admitted a3 genuine—a three-quarters not 
contradict in any éssential this frout face portrait, is more regt- 
larly handsome, calmer and graver. It has that somewhat con- 
ventional and affected dignity attributed to all illustrious men ; 
while the other, that attributed to Velasquez, and accurately cop- 
ied in the ongroring before us, is more living, more animated, 
more ex ive. It bears on its face a strange evidence of truth 
and authenticity; it produces more readily the. exclamation, 
“That must be a likeriess!”” The original»pictire, placed in the 
gallery of a foreign amateur, passes for one of the bat Ee 
nal pictures of Velasquez that have made their wa: yond 

boundaries of Spain; but the engraving ree vocalle the 

manner 


stood the lapse of time 
most completely is Don 
Quixote—a work which 
has’ immortalized his 
This was first 
published about 1609. 
Cervantes had in view, 


taste and opinions 
of his countrymen. He 
wished to ridicule that 
adventurous heroism, 
with all its evil conse- 
quences, the source of 
which was the innumer- 
able novels on knight- 


at first, coldly received, 
but soon met with the 
greatest applause,. in 
which, at alee riod, 
whole of Europe 
joined. Cervantes’ 

poetical genius was no- 
where so powerfully 
displayed as i his Don 
Quixote, which, not- 
withstanding its prosaic 
purpose and its safirical 
aim, is full of genuine 
poetry. While it strug- 
gles against the pre- 
vailing false romance 
of the time, it displays 
the most truly romantic 
spirit. The extraordi- 
nary fortune of 
the work did not ex- 
tend totheatithor. All 
his attempts to better 
his condi were un- 
successful, and he lived 
retired, with his genius 
and his povérty, and a 
modest though prond 
estimation of his merits. 
For two or three subse- 
quent years he was en- 


in li labors. 
died! of the nec of 


68, April 23, 1616, in 
Madrid, where he had 
resided during thé last 
years of his life. He 
was buried without any 
ceremony, and not even 
&® common tombstone 
marks the spot whcre 
he rests. In addition 
to his celebrity as an 
author, he left the repu- 
tation of a man of a 
firm and noble charac- 

* ter, clear-sighted to his 
own faults and those of 
others. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 

On 53 we 
sent a and superb 
original drawing of this 
edifice. ‘The outside of 
the building forms 
Greck cross. Each di 
ameter of the cross is 
365 feet 5 inches long. 
There are three similar 
entrances—one on Sixth Avenue, one on Fortieth Street, and one 
on Forty-seeond Street. Each entrance is 47 feet wide, and that 
on Sixth Avenue is approached by a flight of eight steps. Each 
arm of the cross is, on the ground plan, 149 fect broad; this is 
divided into a central nave and two aisles, one on each side—the 
nave 41 feet wide—each aisle 54 feet wide. On each front is a 
large semicircular fan-light 41 feet wide and 21 feet high. The 
nave or-central portion is 67 feet high, and is of an arch 41 feet 
in diameter. There are also two arched naves crossing one 
another at right angles. The exterior width of the ridgeway of 
the nave is 71 fect. The central dome is 100 feet in diameter— 
68 feet inside from the floor to the spring of the arch, and 118 feet 
to the crown ; and on the outside, with the lantern, 149 feet. At 
each angle is an octagonal tower, 8 feet in diameter, and 75 feet 
high. Lach aisle is covered by a gailery of its own width, 24 feet 
from the floor. This palace is erected.on Reservoir Square, New 
York, a place granted to the Association at a nominal rent for the 
term of re years. It is situated about two miles from the City 
Hall, and persons will be enabled to reach it from the lower part 
of the city in halfan hour. — 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
MY BROTHER’S GRAVE. 


BY MARY A. CLARK. 


I’ve breathed no sigh, I’ve shed no tear, 
Where brother takes his rest ; 

I’ve never knelt upon the sod 
That lies above his breast. 


He sleeps afar from child ood’s home, 
Mid stranger graves— alone ; 

And they who pass that lowly mound, 
Repeat the word—“ Unknown.” 


Unknown to them the mother’s hopes, 
That centred once in him ; 

Unknown to them the sister’s love, 
Not death itself can dim. 


© could we but have closed his eyes, 
Received his parting breath ; 

And heard him speak one kind good-by, 
Before he slept in death ;— 


It would have been a pleasure sad, 
To treasure up the scene; 

A piinful lesson fraught with good, 
For memory’s hand to glean. 


We -annot place one flowery wreath, 
Ec: balmed in sorrow’s tear, 

To b.eathe its last sweet fragrance out, 
Above the lost and dear. 


Yet w ill the moonlight, soft and pure, 
His couch with beauty lave ; 

And angels from their starry homes, 
Keep watch o’er brother's grave. 


+ » 
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THE PIPE MAKER OF PERA. 


BY DR. JEROME VY. C. SMITH. 


In ranging through the narrow, crooked streets of Constantino- 
ple, the stranger discovers that a large part of the mechanical 
business of the capital of Turkey is carried on in that vast section 
of the city on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, called Scutari. 
A comparatively limited number of artisans, for the sake of trade 
with infidels, brave the public sentiment of hatred to the Franks, 
and open shops on the opposite shore, at Pera, which, from an 
early period in the history of the Sultans, has becn principally in 
the occupancy of the Europeans. 

Besides the palaces of the French, English and Austrian ambas- 
sadors, Pera is the residence of humbler natives of those countries, 
Vast numbers of Italians are established on the hillside, and inter- 
mixed with them are many Jews and Greeks. The Jewesses, in 
their prime, are among the most beautiful and commanding 
women in the world, with noble, expressive features, and eyes, 
the brilliancy of which, like the reflected rays of a noonday sun 
from a polished mirror, quite overpower even a true follower of 
Mahommed. 

Besides the great brick tower of Galata, the custom-house at 
Tophanna, barracks, the enormous burying-yards of both Turks 
and Armenians, several superb mosques, and the elegant edifice 
of the Dancing Dervishes, there is an immense amount of the 
smaller machinery of everyday life, in the form of confectionary 
establishments, cook-shops, petty money-changers, horse stands, 
where noble steeds are kept saddled and bridled for the use of an 
enemy, if he will only pay well for the use of them. In a word, 
Pera is a busy spot, abounding in anomalies and contradictions. 
‘It is full of asses, barefooted, turbaned laborers, women in veils, 
slaves escorting their masters, and eunuchs clearing the way for 
ladies of the harem. 

Without descending to topographical particulars, it is sufficient 
for the purposes of this narrative, that a very good fellow with a 
flowing beard, the glory of a true believer, resided in Pera. He 
repeated prayers five times a day, kept the Rhamadam faithfully, 
without swallowing a morsel between sunrise and sunset, made 
excellent pipes, and, notwithstanding his hatred to Franges, they 
were his best customers. His name was Mustapha; but on 
account of having a lame leg, which incapacitated him from walk- 
ing with freedom, he went by the familiar title of Arug, the lame. 

Through all the varying periods of childhood, Arug had been a 
dutiful boy, hating Christians according to the tenets of the most 
orthodox sects ; and he never omitted an opportunity of throwing 
stones at a Jew, when there were spectators to applaud his 
exploits. ‘Take him all in all, Pera had not a better Turk in it 
than Arug. But he was chiefly known by the excellency of his 
pipes, made of the best materials, with a large bore in the long 
cherry stems, that allowed the delicious smoke to draw freely—a 
desideratum with veteran smokers. 

Sometimes a pipe was manufactured to order. After the man- 
ner of village cobblers, however, the work was never done at the 
time appointed. This necessarily obliged the patron to call 
again ; or, if not convenient to do so, a servant was despatched in 
quest of the long-promised article. This kind of slackness brought 
people so frequently into Arug’s little box of a shop, that an 
extensive acquaintance was gradually formed with the inmates of 
the multitude of houses in the neighborhood. Finally, everybody 
knew Arug, the pipe-maker of Pera. And that was not all; the 
men liked him, and the women who were favorably circumstanced 
for peering through their latticed windows directly into the door, 
where he sat upon the floor engaged in a humble vocation, began 
to contemplate his mild features with exceeding delight. 


Thus one year after another was rolling away, while each 
returning morning found the promising pipe maker in the same 
position, industriously plying the bore drill, fitting on mouth- 
pieces, or going through those salams, prostrations and connecting 
observances prescribed by the Koran, which no Mussulman would 
dare omit who hopes to see Mecca. 

All this time, Arug, the lame, had never, in a single instance, 
entertained the thought of buying a wife. He scarcely dared 
to raise his head when those black-eyed houris peered into the 
shop, in their excursions towards the boat ways, for a trip to the 
Sweet Waters, at the west of the Golden Horn. Still, whenever 
one of them lingered in front, as they often did, to admire the 
handsome pipe maker, an indefinable sensation came over Arug, 
which was unlike the ordinary symptoms of sickness, not gould 
he reconcile himself to the idea that the malady of an evil” eye 
was operating—for all the females who had taken the liberty to 
stare over the tops of their veils into his temple of industry, ap- 
peared to be wives of good Mahommedans, and, therefore, free 
from the malign power characteristic of unblessed females, such 
as Christians, Armenians, Greeks and Jews. 

At the close of along and quiet day, while the streets were 
beginning to be crowded by the moving throng, and the soft 
zephyrs of approaching evening were gently fanning the masses 
issuing from hot, unventilated lanes, a tall figure, completely 
enveloped in a bornouse, that made it difficult to decide at first 
view, whether it was a man or woman, stealthily, and on tiptoe, 
suddenly tapped Arug on the shoulder, and, as he raised his face, 
a single finger met his immediate view, as much as to say, “ Still 
—not a movement of surprise !”’ 

“ How is this ?”’ muttered the pipe maker, “are you a messen- 
ger of the Padisha, sent to murder a poor fellow who never 
harmed a human being ?” 

“Hush!” whispered the incognito. “Iam neither a janizary, 
the bearer of a halter, nor an enemy. Follow me without asking 
a question.” 

This command roused Arug to a show of energy; but before a 
syllable had been uttered in the way of an objection to doing as he 
was bidden by an unknown, irresponsible visitor, an ominous 
shake of that same menacing finger closed his mouth before it 
was fairly open. ‘‘ Follow me,” was the imperative order; ‘ but 
if you hesitate, or raise a voice to arrest the attention of passers-by, 
death is inevitable. By the Prophet’s five mares, this yataghan, 
which has tasted the blood of a giour, shall penetrate the inner 
chamber of your heart, if you obey not; and, therefore, no delay. 
Follow 

A show of the sickle-shaped instrument had a talismanic effect, 
for Arug unconsciously moved towards the threshold ; but, recov- 
ering from the stupefaction of surprise, begged to close the door 
for the security of the stock and tools. 

“That will never do,” said the mysterious stranger. “Some- 
body might notice me, or take cognizance of our movements— 
consequently leave things as they are. No one would suspect you 
were away, while the shop remains open ; but, in case of detention 
beyond the usual hour of opening to morrow, were the bolt fast, 
there would be an uproar of inquiry. Leave as it is,” again 
shaking that talking finger, which Arug noticed at the same 
instant, for the first time, was extremely white, delicate, and 
adorned with a magnificent diamond ring. 

** Allah protect me!” replied Arug, as he passed into the street, 
leaving all his worldly effects to the chance of being stolen in less 
than half an hour. The conductor kept a little in advance, but 
manifested a degree of watchful vigilance over the pipe maker, so 
strict in character, that he had not the courage to make a lateral 
dodge into a lane, to regain his liberty. 

Onward they moved, till they came in sight of the old walls of 
the seraglio; and still farther in the distance, the seven mighty 
towers of ancient Byzantiam, which, if stones could reveal secrets, 
would startle the whole world with the horrors that have been 
perpetrated within their massive masonry. 

By the time of arriving at a private entrance near the Porte, 
or, as it is technically called, the Gate of Felicity—through which 
ambassadors were formerly permitted to s,in order to hold 
diplomatic intercourse with the descendant of the Prophet, the 
manslayer, the mighty Sultan—it was so near dark, that persons 
or objects could only be indistinctly discerned at the distance of a 
few yards. A-sight of the Sultan’s paradise—for the minarets of 
the edifices within the great enclosure were still above the horizon 
—gave additional anxiety to the bewildered pipe maker. 

From boyhood, in common with children of his own age, Arug, 
the lame, had often strolled about the fountain near the portal, 
and remembered to have been told that none but the kadines, the 
five mothers of the royal heirs to the throne, were permitted to 
pass through the door of pearl. Judge of his trepidation, when 
he found himself plump up against the heavy bronze nail heads, 
and the guide, without hesitangy, took from the folds of an outer 
garment a singularly shapen key, and, throwing back the bolt, 
they both stepped into-a profoundly dark passage way. The pon- 
derous door, although of small dimensions, closed again of itself, 
without producing the slightest degree of noise. “Ah!” ejacu- 
lated he to himself, “‘ the hinges were prudently oiled.” He was 
now directed to take hold of the sash of the pioneer, keep silence, 
step softly and fear nothing. 

It would be a needless expenditure of precious time to describe 
all that the pipe maker said or felt on this extraordinary journey 
into the central apartments of the seraglio. From an intimate 
acquaintance with the general arrangement of the mural bounda- 
ries, and the domes and wide-projecting eves of the various fan- 
tastic architectural anomalies constituting the ancient domestic 
establishment of a succession of martial sovereigns, which are 
always to be seen from eminences, Arug knew, to his horror, that 


he must be in the place where no man, save the mighty ruler of 
fifty millions of obedient slaves, had ever before placed a profane 
foot. 

All at once, while feeling their way cautiously along, a panel 
in the partition slid, without, visible assistance, from its place, dis- 
closing that most dreaded servant, who rales without mercy the — 
domain confided to his care, the Kislah Aga—a coal black eunuch, 
whose office is to keep the ladies of the seraglio from being even 
tainted with <.e shadow of a human being in male attire. 


No tyranny is so complete as the sway of the minister of his 
imperial majesty’s pleasure. He has argus eyes that never close 
in sleep, while the possibility exists of being suspected of negli- 
gence to duty. He walks the rounds through the private apart- 
ment of the sacred kadines ; and, although they may each of them, 
in the revolutions of the domestic economy of their abode of 
felicity, rise to the distinction of a Sultana Velida, with authority 
for cutting off twenty heads a day, during the remainder of their 
lives, the black guardian of seraglio virtue gives unmistaken 
tokens of his determination to be master within, while his uncon- 
trolled master is without. 

Sudden as was the surprise, Ayesha, a beautiful woman, who 
was thus piloting the pipe maker, had the presence of mind not 
to scream, or seem to be flustered by a meeting so unexpected and 
truly awkward. A mutual stare and an equally embarrassed 
manner was discoverable to each other, and particularly so when 
both cast a look at Arug. A glare of light from a dark lantern 
held up by the Kislah Aga, exhibited the expression of wretched- 
ness that had taken complete possession of the lame but hand- 
some pipe maker of Pera. ‘‘ Bismillah!” groaned the half-cfazed 
prisoner, “God is great! But what is to become of me and the 
shop ?” 

Ayesha, at the faint sound of his voice, was roused to a sense of 
the perils by which she was surrounded. Seizing the eunuch by 
the arm with the left hand, with the other she exhibited that 
awfully crooked instrument by which the objections to take a 
walk were overcome in the sensitive breast of Arug. She impe- 
riously demanded his silence, his obedience and eternal secrecy, 
or the poignard should pin him to the wall like a dead fly. There 
was a grandeur in her expression, as seen by the feeble wick that 
began to flicker; and before he was aware of it, he swore fidelity. 
On coming to a consciousness of the volcano upon which his 
trembling feet stood, a cold perspiration trickled down his dark 
face, while a realization of the tortures that followed a discovery 
of this treachery to the Sublime Porte overpowered the envied 
slave of the harem with unutterable confusion. 

A first breach of trast, under any circumstances, must necessa- 
rily create a chain of painful reflections. "Whether our service is 
good or evil for those who use us as instrumentalities, if they 
rely upon our fidelity, and we violate a trust, a living principle of 
the soul instantly reproaches the disobedient with severity. 


“Lead on,” said Ayesha, pointing towards the dark, sepulchral 
route which lay beyond, still brandishing the sharp steel. Onco 
he faltered, but a slight pressure of the same pointed prompter 
near the region of his vitals, reanimated the astonished Kislah 
Aga, who soon after reached the terminus of the passage, and 
cautiously pushing an iron bar, a key-hole was exposed, and in 
another moment all three were in a gorgeous saloon, the private 
apartment of the heroic girl. 

Magnificent tapestry, heavy drapery, and a profusion of down 
cushions were heaped upon wide divans, attached to three sides of 
the room. No other furniture, with the exception of an ottoman 
or two, were to be seen. A high ceiling, surrounded by a rich 
gilded cornice, together with three lofty grated windows looking 
out upon the calm waters of the Bosphorus, were barcly discover- 
able by the dim lantern. 

Ayesha secured the several doors, and while convalsively grasp- 
ing the keys, threw off the uncouth outer garment which had 
protected her beyond suspicion that she was a person of any 
more consequence than a thousand others who were daily skirting 
through the bazaars of Stamboul, displaying a figure most lovely 
to behold. A beautiful complexion had been enriched with an 
additional roseate tinge by excitement, and the exercise of a peril- 
ous adventure alone, under circumstances that would consign hér 
to a red sack and a sudden launch ipto the Sea of Marmora, with- 
out the least hope of redemption, were the slightest knowledge of 
the event discovered. 

“Remain where you are, slaves,” slowly, but distinctly articu- 
lated the intrepid woman, “ till my return. The slightest resist- 
ance or disobedience will be met with instantaneous death from a 
source least expected ;” and then quietly re-applying a key to a 
narrow door near the shell work bath in the westerly corner, s 
disappeared, leaving the two bewildered individuals in mee | 
reflection to themselves. 

Arug softly whispered in the ear of the Kislah Aga, that he 
imagined they were either bewitched, or the spirit of Olrug, the 
deceiver of devout Mussulmen, had taken: out a license to ruin 
two of the best fellows in Constantinople. 

Big tears began to roll down the sleck cheeks of the great offi- 
cial. He dared not move, and if he did not pursue his rounds 
through the seraglio, and be at the call of the Sultan when he 
retired for the night, there would be one head less in his majesty’s 
service by the second hour of prayer in the morning. 

“Villain, who are you ?”’ iuquired the great black man, begin- 
ning to recover himself. “The Sultan will tap your fountain 
of blood directly !’" The words were no sooner uttered than 
Ayesha returned, actually weighed down with a casket. 

In the meanwhile everybody wondered what could have pos- 
sessed the pipe maker to leave his premises for two hours uncared 
for, and quite exposed to the depredation of thieves. It occurred 
to a thoughtful dealer in figs, who kept a stand near by, that 
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Arug, the lame, had met with bad luck not far off, because no dis- 
honest mechanic had ever been known to be so perfectly derelict 
in regard to his own property. 

Most people are more careful of what belongs to themselves, 
than they are of the valuables of their neighbors. A consideration 
of this fact disturbed the cogitations of the fig vender. He smoked 
and thought, refilled the capacious Egyptian bowl with choice 
tobacco from Damascus, and again watched the ascending smoke 
as it beautifully diffused itself in a silvery cloud above his turban ; 
but still the pipe maker did not return. Bowing himself towards 
the holy city, the fig merchant put up a prayer for all faithful 
believers. 

The longer Murad the fig seller smoked, the more curiously 
he began to feel respecting his absent friend ; and when the dogs 
commenced barking, a signal’ for all honest denizens to retire for 
slumber, his own eyes grew heavy. But rather than leave the 
shop thus exposed, he walked in by way of standing sentinel till 
Arug should return, which, from the lateness of the hour, could 
not be many minutes. . 

Morpheus soon got the mastery over the heavy eyelids of the 
anxious Murad. In short, he squatted on the floor, and profound 
sleep soon gvertook him in the midst of his resolutions to watch 
the premises. Murad was famous for snoring. At his own nar- 
row garret, it was one of the amusements of the children in that 
region, to listen to the low base of his nasal apparatus. He was 
reputed the noisiest sleéper in Stamboul. But all this, however, 
was confined to the immediate tenants of the neighborhood. They 
loved Murad for his generosity, notwithstanding his trombone 
kept them awake unreasonably. 

Sultan Alabahad Na Ja Behan, who was in power when these 
incidents occurred, among other eccentricities, had a fondness for 
wandering through his capital after nightfall, with a view to hear- 
ing and seeing what the inhabitants were about. Many a narrow 
escape from the clutches of the patrol characterized some of his 
adventures at the coffee houses. No one of his illustrious prede- 
cessors had ever heard themselves more freely spoken of than 
himself; but he was slow to anger, even when the story tellers at 
barbers’ stands related the faults of His Mighty Highness. “It 
must be true,” said the Sultan, in a soliloquy, “that I am no bet- 
ter than others, notwithstanding the ministers of the divan are 
perpetually flattering my vanity, and declaring my judgment a 
reflection of Divine justice. Sublime and imperial as I am, still, 
these hands, these feet, my eyes and ears, with an unlawful thirst 
for sherbet, convinces me that my frame and organization is of the 
same pattern of those human beings about me. Surely, I am a 
man, if I am an offshoot of the Prophet.” 

While thus wending his way, deeply musing on the mystery of 
humanity, the deep tones of Murad’s nose—solemn, and like the 
vibrations of a tense cord at a distance—arrested the attention of 
the peripatetic Sultan. Drawing nearer the exact locality from 
whence the undescribed sound had its origin, his majesty discov- 
ered the unconscious occupant. He walked in and seated himself 
by the side of the fig seller, and waited for what might follow. 


As there is necessarily an end to all things, so there must be to 
a nap, let the sleeper be ever so drowsy. Whether Murad was 
ultimately awakened by the harsh music of his own nose, history 
hath not recorded. Suffice it, after a reasonable amount of yawn- 
ing, he came to himself, and the same instant incidentally felt 
somebody at his side. It was too intensely dark to see, but the 
sense of feeling is rarely obliterated with the close of day. Not 
doubting that Arug had returned, he embraced him with a frater- 
nal hug, which Alabahad Na Ja Behan returned with good meas- 
ure. They had a cordial, hearty squeeze. ‘What has kept you 
thus unusually from the shop ?—and why tempt the weak in prin- 
ciple to pilfer? Nothing but my presence has saved the pipes, 
the tools, and the unfinished work from being carried off by 
strangers.” 

Not knowing any of the circumstances which led to the ques- 
tion, or remarks, the Sultan perceived that he was mistaken for 
somebody else; and loving a pleasant jest, he concluded to 
indulge himself by personating the individual for whom he was 
mistaken. ‘Being weary of the monotony of the shop,” said 
the Sultan, “I have been strolling hither and thither, studying 
the manners of the inhabitants. Do you suppose they all sustain 
themselves by their honest industry ?” 

‘* As to that,” answered Murad, “how can you expect the peo- 
ple will practise virtue while the Sultan sets them the example of 
doing wrong *” 

“« What, the Padisha—the right arm of the Prophet—is it sus- 
pected that he fails to doright ?” 

“Yes, Arug, his majesty has even cheated me. The pearl of 
ee palace, the fair Ayesha, was mine, but the minions of power 

stole her away on the day our nuptials were to have been cele- 
brated. It broke my spirits, saddened my once buoyant heart, 
and, to complete the wretchedness that surrounded me, the Tef- 
tadar Effendi seized all the money accumulated by the genius 
and activity of my late father, and thus reduced me to beggary. 
These are secrets rarely referred to ; bnt you have a sympathizing 
bosom, and it isa relief, occasionally, to unburden myself of the 
woes that cling to my existence.” 

“ How have you contrived to live,” asked the Sultan, “and 
why has not some representation been made to the Source of 
Light, respecting the forcible manner in which you were robbed of 
the fair Ayesha and your inheritance ¢” 

“ Alas,” said Murad, “it would be useless. A poor fig seller 
could not have an audience with the Agnator Aga, the chief of 
the pages, much less with the keeper of the throne, the great Ala- 
bahad Na Ja Behan—the blessings of Allah rest upon his head.” 

“ Then you pray for him, bad as he is,” said the Saltan, 

- “Because no one dare tell him his sins, I do. They say he 


has kind affections, loves his children, is inclined to benevolence, 
and would deal justly were his mind not corrupted by the court.” 

“ Are you quite sure that the Teftadar Effendi took away your 
money ?” asked the Sultan, eagerly. 

“He called himself the morning after my dear, revered parent 
was consigned to the grave at Eyoub,” and Murad sighed audibly 
as he uttered the words; “but what are piastres in comparison 
with the gem of the world, the peerless Ayesha?” 

This was quite new intelligence to Alabahad, that either the 
lady or the cash had been placed at his disposal. 

“So it appears you are without the means of living, beyond 
keeping this shop,” observed the Sultan. 

“« Are you bereft of your senses, Arug? You have had a swal- 
low of arak, which has quite turned your brain. Have I not told 
you the whole history of my misfortunes once before, and, closed 
by saying, that rather than be a weight on the Sultan’s bounty, 
by taking a loaf daily at the Suleimanye, where decayed gentle- 
men are kept from starvation, upon the supposition they cannot 
provide for their own stomachs when their property is gone, I for- 
sook the section of the city where I had been reared in splendor, 
and commenced retailing figs, where our pleasant acquaintance 
was first formed. It is no degradation to labor. We were de- 
signed to be useful beings ; idleness is a source of mental debility, 
and a direct avenue to crime.” 

“These are sentiments befitting the mouth of the Chiaoush 
Bashi—his majesty’s minister of justice,” ejaculated the Sultan, 
as he rose to leave. 

“ Where now ?” inquired Murad. “ Are you going to leave the 
shop a second time without locking ?” 

He did not wait for a reply, but shot from the step as an arrow 
leaves the bow, while Murad sat still upon his haunches, quite sat- 
isfied that the pipe maker was partially fuddled, as the only mode 
of explaining the singularity of his movements. 


By returning to the seraglio, a very different scene was trans- 


'piring. Ayesha re-entered the saloon at a critical juncture. 


“Take these millions of jewels and place them where they will 
be safe for their owner,” said the magnificent Ayesha. “ Injus- 
tice and cruelty reign here. You have been both a traitor to your 
master, and a tyrant over me; but, caitiff, your days are num- 
bered, unless you, on your bended knees, swear by the horse of 
the Prophet to deliver me from this bondage, and restore the gems 
in this casket to him who was ruined by the loss of them.” 

* * * * * 

Shoreb el Gohar, the Teftadar Effendi, had ambitious designs 
upon the post of Vizier. It was an office nearest the throne, and 
one that gave its possessor unlimited control over the resources of 
the country. In order to accomplish his purpose of arriving there, 
he had a year before snatched the lovely affianced bride of Murad, 
who was then known as Murad the rich, and by pretending it was 
by command of the Sultan, who having heard of her transcendent 
brilliancy of intellect and powers of fascination, had sighed for 
her, till sighing was no longer a relief, and he, therefore, took— 
what was by law and usage his own—every beautiful woman he 
chose. By placing her under the charge of the Kislah Aga, who 
had become his tool, he entertained the expectation that he would 
tutor her in those accomplishments most prized in the harem, 
besides instructing her, on becoming the favorite of the Sultan, 
which was anticipated, as a matter of course, to repeat on every 
occasion in his hearing, ‘‘O, that Shoreb, whom all nations pro. 
nounce the wise, were your majesty’s Vizier.” 

Unbeknown to any one in the seraglio but the chief eunuch, 
Ayesha had been a close prisoner, schooled, as opportuiity occur- 
red, in the part she was to act when introduced to the confidence 
of the Sultan. She loathed the destiny that apparently awaited 
her, and mourned over the uncertain fate of Murad, whom she 
doubted not had been strangled, to destroy every clue to the tran- 
saction. Little did Ayesha suspect that she was not detained by 
order of the man whom all were bound to obey; nor had it even 
occurred to her mind that she was not excessively admired by the 
Sultan, as the Kislah Aga had a thousand times declared. 

Immense treasures, in diamonds, in pearls, and other precious 
gems, were given her for diversion, knowing they could not be 
carried away. One day the eunuch laid upon the window case a 
cluster of keys, which she slipped into a crevice behind the casing, 
hoping they might be serviceable on a future occasion. He raised 
a tempest of uproar all over the establishment, because they could 
not be found. Fortunately for Ayesha, he had forgotten where 
they were left. All search being abandoned, he fell back upon a 
set of duplicates, originally prepared in the event of this kind of 
‘contingency, and in a few weeks, all reference to them was aban- 
doned. 

Being in a wing of a remote edifice reared by the shoe money 
of some female favorite in a former reign, unknown, and certainly 
unseen by any of the royal household but the eunuch and his 
understrappers, who, of course, asked no questions, she tried the 
keys one evening. To her delight, the bolts flew with a slight 
pressure. To be satisfied that the doors weréat her control—on 


| several occasions, when the inmates of the Gate of Felicity were 


hushed in slumber, there being no guards stationed outside the 
walls—she ventured out into the open air, but returning directly, 
lest there should be some discovery. 

Usually, the eunuch gave an hour each morning, after the first 
prayer, corresponding with about the hour of five, to the special 
business of instructing his pupil how to captivate her royal wor- 
shipper, and hold him still firmer in a trance of wondering delight, 
whenever the happysummons came to be honored supremely. 
She, therefore, by practice became less timid, more expert and 
bolder by experience, till she resolved to gain some clue to a 
knowledge of the fate of Murad, the darling of her youthful 
aspirations. 


Once or twice, securely enveloped and closely veiled, she even 
extended her explorations to Pera, over two miles distant. Pro- 
vided with a little basket of pins, needles, silk, thread and such 
trifling articles as ladies require for keeping their female slaves 
usefully employed, Ayesha actually had admission into several of 
the best houses in the character of a female pedler. When it 
could be done appropriately, while the fairies of private harems 
were inspecting her tiny basket of goods, she made inquiries about 
Murad the rich, who once resided in that region. She was inci- 
dentally told that he resided at Pera, in wretched circumstances, 
near a particular, well-known shop of Arug, the pipe maker. 

Intelligence so direct of his whereabouts nerved her for a grand 
expedition. At the approach of evening, on the day referred to 
in the beginning of this narrative, Ayesha boldly entered the 
premises. Custom forbids that a female, however humble, should 
remain in the presence of a man, and much less question him like 
a kadi on the bench. If she remained long enough to make the 
inquiries contemplated, it might lead to disastrous consequences, 
for she knew nothing of the character, temperament and disposi- 
tion of the owner. She, therefore, resolved upon a bold expedi- 
ent to secure him as a prize, and question him at her leisure. 
This explains her conduct, and shows how the astonished Arug, 
the lame, was taken an unwilling prisoner to the seraglio. 

We left the Sultan in astonishment at the perfidy of one of his 
confidential officers. The Divan was hastily summoned to the 
presence of the great Alabahad Na Ja Behan. Each minister 
trembled for himself, for each had an internal conviction that 
something out of the common order had occurred, to have re- 
quired his presence at an hour so uncommonly inconvenient. 


When they were seated upon their rugs, “Call in the Teftadar 
Effendi!” cried the Sultan, in a tone of thunder that echoed 
through the vaulted corridors, striking the throne with the golden 
hilt of his sword, still more urgently indicative of an explosion of 
royal wrath. 

“Let the fig seller near the shop of Arug, the pipe maker of 
Pera, be forthcoming,” exclaimed the Sultan again, with equal 
vehemence of manner. 

A breathing time had scarcely come round before both the fig 
seller and his antipodes, the envied Teftadar, were in the royal 
presence, the gazing points for a brilliant but alarmed ministry. 
“Look at each other,” commanded the Sultan. “Have you 
ever met before ?” 

A quivering of the lip and a tremor of the knees of the Teftadar 
Effendi could not be concealed. 

On the other hand, Murad bore the expression of integrity, 
wondering what all this awfulness of state could divine. He was 
a man acquainted with the usages of society, but the court he had 
never before seen ; nor beyond a bird’s eye inspection of the Sual- 
tan’s face on a Friday expedition to prayers, accompanied by the 
great officers of the empire, had he scanned the royal features ; 
but he knew it must be the commander of the faithful. 

Little did the humble fig seller suspect that this key-holder of 
sepulchres, the unrestrained spiller of blood, had been squatting 
with himself on the pipe maker’s floor, the preceding evening. 

“Who is that fellow?” demanded his serene highness, of the 
Teftadar Effendi. “If you have knowledge of him, conceal it 
not. This is the fountain of truth, and by the Saujak of Mahom- 
med, no villain shall escape the vengeance of an outraged law in 
these dominions.” 

A deadly pallor came over the trembling Teftadar, for he recog- 
nized in the poorly clad fig seller the victim of his own avarice 
and wickedness. At this point in the approaching tempest—for 
every brow was knit with fearful apprehension—Murad became 
alarmed in turn. ‘“ Who knows,” muttered he to himself, “ but 
here is another well-devised scheme for taking my life, to prevent 
a development of some kind, by making an innocent man the 
scapegoat of an eminent cut-throat in high life.” 

Falling on his knees, and bowing his forehead to the carpet, he 
protested, in the name of Allah, that his hands were unstained by 
crime, and that he had, in no way, by thought or deed, harmed 
man, woman or child in Stamboul. 

“Not a word,” said the Sultan, ‘‘till requested. Slave—who 
is that fellow in tattered garments before you?’ he said to the 
ashy-white Teftadar, who sunk to the floor without the power of 
answering, actually bereft of the faculty of utterance, through 
excessive fear of the consequences resulting from the answer. 

While these extraordinary proceedings were transpiring, another 
and equally unparalleled transaction was going on at the seraglio. 
Ayesha, accompanied by Arug and the eunuch, had made an exit 
from the repose of the houris—the Kislah Aga dared not refuse 
while the stiletto was in sight; and the pipe maker, whom he 
looked upon as a daring accomplice, was in too close proximity 
to justify any repugnance at whatever might be required. Owing 
to the lameness of Arug, the heroine ordered the black Aga to 
carry the treasure. He was therefore used in the capacity of a 
beast of burden. 

On arriving in the vicinity of the shop, at Pera, Ayesha bid the 
Kislah Aga to go back the way they came; charging him, as he 
valued a whole throat, not to divulge an iota of what he had been 
compelled to do. Glad was he for liberty to return... He knew 
not but his absence might have been detected, which, of course, 
would throw the domestic economy of his master’s household into 
unutterable confusion. Excited by the possibility of being missed, 


he ran with all the energy his muscles would allow; but to his 

consternation, on arriving where the private door in the wall 

should be, it was completely blocked up by a multitude of fero- 

cious guards, armed to the teeth, with guns, pistols and yataghans. 

Owing to the merest incident, a kadine requiring the eunuch’s 

assistance to place a little prince of the blood on a morocco 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 58.] 
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CITY OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H.—VIEW FROM THE 


PORTSMOUTH, N. 

The view of Portsmouth, given above, is from the north, be- 
ginning at the left, with the only thoroughfare leading directly 
over the Portsmouth Bridge from the State of Maine, and over 
which the trains on the Eastern Railroad also pass. The part of 
the road in this view is on what is called Noble’s Island, con- 
nected with the city by a short bridge. The first church at the 
left is the Episcopal, on Church Hill; the second is the Old 
South, the third the Methodist on State street, the fourth the 


Orthodox in Market Square, the fifth the Christian Baptist on | 


Pleasant street, the sixth, with the tower, the Unitarian on Court 
strect, the seventh the Temple on Chestnut strect, in the range 


of which may be seen, on the yard of Mr. Raynes, a new ship of | 


fifteen hundred tons. The strip of land in the foreground, called 
Jackson’s Point, together with a portion of the waters of the 
Piscataqua river, completes a very pleasant view of the only sea- 
port in New Hampshire. This city is situated in Rockingham 


VIEW OF STATE 


county, on a peninsula on the south side of the Pisgataqna river, 
three miles from the ocean. It has a fine location; pleasant and 
healthy, the land on which it stands rising graduzlly from the 
harbor. In the central or business part. of the city the streets are 
mostly paved and the buildings are of brick, built in an old- 
fashioned style, which gives some parts of it a very antiquated 
appearance, but there are many well built and elegant mansions. 
Portsmouth has much trade and considerable wealth, although, 
from its situation, it is deprived of much of the trade of the in- 
land part of the State, most of it tending to Portland or Boston. 
The city is well supplied with water, brought from a spring three 
miles distant, by a company formed in 1799. The harbor con- 
tains forty feet of water at low tide, in the channel, and is pro- 
tected by islands and headlands from storms. The river opposite 


| the town is three quarters of a mile wide; the tide rises ten feet, 
and is so rapid as to keep the harbor free from ice. The main 
channel is on the east side of Great Island, and is defended by 
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Fort Constitution, the island and Fort McClary, in Kittery, op- 
site. Portsmouth is connected with Newcastle, N. H., and 
ittery, Me., by bridges. The navy yard is situated on Navy 

Island, on the cast side of the river, within the bounds of Maine, 
and has every convenience and facility for the construction of 
vessels of the largest class. It was here that the North America, 
the first line-of-battle ship launched in the western hemisphere, 
was built, during the Revolution. State street, herewith repre- 
sented, is one of the finest streets in the city, shaded with fine old 
trees. The white bor ae | at the left of our view is the Episcopal 
Chapel; the stone church seen at the opposite extremity is the 
Unitarian Church. Market Square, as represented on the next 
page, is situated in the central part of the city, and is the princi- 
pal seat of the country trade, where the sale of hay, wood, cattle, 
ete., is carried on. The building with pilasters is the Atheneum, 
which was incorporated in 1817, and contains a library of more 
than five thousand volumes, and a cabinet of minerals and natural 
history. Portsmouth has suffered much 
from fires. In December, 1802, one hun- 
dred and two buildings were burnt ; in 
December, 1806, fourteen buildings, in- 
cluding St.John’s Episcopal Church,and 
in December, 1813, fifteen acres of the 
town were burnt over, destroying three 
hundred and ninety-seven buildings. 
Among the public buildings in Ports- 
mouth are five or six handsome church 
es, two market houses, an academ 
an atheneum, an almshouse, and 
State Lunatic Hospital. The Episcopal 
Church is a large and elegant brick edi- 
fice, from the cupola of which a very - 
beautiful view is had of the town, the 
river, the harbor, the islands, and the 
surrounding country. One of the mar- 
kets near the centre of the town is of 
brick, eighty feet Jong and thirty feet 
wide, having a spacious hall in t - 
per story for public uses. Besides 

Athenzum library, there are libraries 

belonging to St. John’s Church, and to 

the Unitarian Church, of about five hun- 
dred yolumes each. The people of this 
town were early distinguished as the 
patrons of literature, and their institu- 
tions of learning, of every grade, are 
highly respeetable. Portsmouth has 
long Loom celebrated for the skill of its 
naval architects, as well as for its abun- 
dant supply of fine white oak timber 
and other materials for ship building. 

The merchant service, as well as the 

United States Navy, is supplied from 

the ship yards here with many of their 

finest vessels. The place has always 
been noted for its enterprise and com- 
mercial spirit, and is the immediate 
centre of @ considerable trade. The 
principal manufacturing establishments 
of Portsmouth are a machine shop and 
car factory, which employs a large num- 
ber of men; an iron foundery ; a man- 
ufactory of hosiery, which is extensive ; 
a mill for the manufacture of fine twist, 
driven by an engine of fifty horse power, 
and the Portsmouth steam factory, erect- 
ed in 1846-7 for making the finer class 
of cotton fabrics. This mill is located 
in a central part of the town, having 
the Boston and Portland and the Ports- 
mouth and Concord Railroads imme- 
diately in the rear. The main build- 
ing is two hundred feet long, and six 
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stories high, and for architectural character, as well as internal 
arrangement, this is one of tae most attractive manufacturing 
estabiishments in the country. At this port, in the spring of 
1623, the first settlers of New Hampshire made a landing, and 
commenced their settlements here and at Dover. From the pe- 
culiar advantages of its situation, Portsmouth appears almost 
wholly to have escaped the invasion of the Indians. They could 
approach the place only by the isthmus which connects it with 
the main land, across which a stockade was extended for defence 
against them. The settlement was also compact, and the number 
of inhabitants at an early date considerable. As we before men- 
tioned, the Eastern Railroad from Boston to Portland, by way of 


MARKET SQUARE, PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 


Salem and Newburyport, passes through Poffsmouth. A railroad | dens, and much rural embellishment. 


has also been completed to connect this place with Concord, and 
thus with the great northern route extending to Burlington, on 
Lake Champlain, to Ogdensburg, at the outlet of the great north- 
western lakes, and to the river St. Lawrence, opposite Montreal. 
This road, which is only forty-seven miles in length, must open 
very important advantages to this port, by rendering it directly 


accessible to the northern and western trade, coming from a vast | 
extent of the interior, with which it has heretofore had little or | 
no connection. The streets of Portsmouth, though not laid out | 


with much regularity, are neat and pleasant, and contain many 
beautifal buildings. In many parts of the town are beautiful gar- 


Few places more agree- 
ably unite the advantages of the town and country. That part of 
it which lies around Church Hill, so called, was originally called 
Strawberry Bank. The proximity of Portsmouth to the ocean, 
its neatness, quietness, and beauty, render it a desirable place of 
residence, and a place of fashionable resort for visitors during 
the summer season. The population of Portsmouth in 1850 was 
nearly ten thousand ; and among its urbane and hardy inhabit- 
ants will ever be found worthy representatives of the characteristic 
virtues of the old Granite State, whose sons are found in al] the 


| other States of the Union; pioneers of industry and enterprise 


in every department of social and professional life. 


VIEW OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY YARD, AT PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
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cushion, the mutes could not find him. She flew into a hurricane 
of passion that he should neglect his duty. This obliged all the 
pages in waiting to fly through the apartments in search of him. 
Not being found, the assistant deputy of the Kislah expressed 
astonishment at the circumstance, and the intelligence being 
wafted to the guard barracks, lost nothing in magnitude on 
arriving there. 

A show of vigilance was instantly displayed, by stationing sol- 
diers at all the entrances to the profane world without. They 
arrested him of course. Between struggling and arguing that a 
natural necessity obliged him to pass out a moment before, they 
would not permit the key-hole to be approached, because a law 
had been broken, which was without excuse. No predecessor had 
ever passed the walls after nightfall before. 

While the Divan was in session, and before the distracted Tef- 
tadar obeyed, by answering the questiog, who it was that stood 
there in poverty, a swift messenger came breathless into-the royal 
presence with the astounding and unprecedented intelligence that 
the custode of the women—the confidential slave of his august 
majesty—the Kislah Aga, was under arrest. 

Formerly, as practised in this age, the Sultan rarely convenes 
the council of state, known as the Divan, at the seraglio, but at 
any one of the many kiosks or palaces on the European side of 
the Bosphorus, which may be most agreeable to his highness at 
the moment of issuing the call. 

Arug and Ayesha, with a burdensome treasure, were standing in 
front of the shop, suggesting various expedients for gaining access, 
for security, when a file of janizaries, on their patrol round that 
quarter of the city, on seeing a man and woman, marched up to 
them. The sergeant demanded who they were, and why they 
were not at home, where all honest Moslems should be at mid- 
night. Their apologies were not precisely satisfactory, yet Arug 
told who he was, but being unfortunately without a key, they 
were considering how to gain admission. Such was the exceeding 
ponderosity of the casket, that it had been placed on the threshold, 
and partially hidden by the thick folds of Ayesha’s ample bor- 
nouse of Aleppo silk. It caught the eagle eye of the sergeant, 
however, who drew it forth, for neither dare interfere a finger, or 
articulate a remonstrance. “ Thieves, thieves!” cried the ser- 
geant, and marched them directly to the sentry-box at the corner. 

By the flickering of an olive oil lamp, the guard undertook to 
inspect the contents—for they were convinced, on passing it from 
one to the other for an opinion, that either gold or iron was there. 
Amazement seized them, and consternation was visible in each of 
their bearded faces, when the transcendent richness of their prize 
was established. No private banker, and certainly not even a 
pasha with three tails, could honestly call those diamonds his own. 
They were satisfied that no less a personage than the Teftadar 
Effendi, the grand treasurer of the Sultan, or the Sultan himself, 
could possibly be the owner. Their next theory was that they 
had been stolen from the treasury or the seraglio. Without wait- 
ing to settle that point, buoyant with the hope of an imperial re- 
ward for what they had done, detaining the rogues and securing 
the treasure, as soon as admission could be had to the Vizier, in 
the morning, off set the sergeant. Learning that the Divan was 
in session, off he posted to the chamber where the council was in 
solemn conclave. Declaring that he was the bearer of surprising 
news that immediately concerned the Padisha, the grand chamber- 
lain ushered him into the presence of the lover of justice, as he 
was listening for the answer of the Teftadar Effendi. 

Without circumlocution, the sergeant was told to announce his 
business at once. His recital completely dumbfounded the coun- 
cil, but no one more than the Sultan. He was directed to have 
the prisoners forthcoming, with the jewels, the proof of their guilt. 

Shoreb, the Teftadar, which means the treasurer, had recovered 
just enough of self-possession to say, in a faltering voice, that he 
had some recollection of the turbaned individual opposite. “It is 
Murad the rich,” and fainted as the last word was articulated. In 
walked the alleged thieves at this juncture, with a firmness of car- 
riage quite as surprising as thé nature of their offence. The eyes 
of Ayesha and Murad met, and like a flash of electric light, they 
were in each other’s arms. 

“ What is our kingdom coming to ?” exclaimed the amazed Sul- 
tan, rising upon his feet, and dropping a crystal pipe. 

A returning consciousness of the Teftadar diverted the council 
in that direction, while the lovers, still locked in a fond embrace, 
were insensible to everything but the ecstacy of their own happi- 


ness. 
“Most royal master,” feebly spoke Shoreb, “I shall not at- 


tempt to conceal my misery. Murad the rich I reduced to pov- 
erty. With his wealth and the idol of his soul who was to share 
it with him in acts of benevolence, as almoners of the Prophet, it 
was my intention to have purchased a position that I could not 
attain by merit.” 

“ And who is this looking on composedly, as though he had no 
part nor lot in the matter?” inquired the Sultan. No one answer- 
ing, Arug saw no good reason for not speaking for himself. 

“ May it please your serene majesty, I am called Arug, the lame 
pipe maker of Pera. But, dread sovereign”—bowing himself 
reverentially, as he said it—I am nothing less than Mustapha, 
the son of your late father’s Vizier, of glorious memory, who lost 
his head because he was too popular with the masses. In the 
destruction that overtook the family in his downfall, I alone was 
saved. By pursuing the humble employment of a mechanic, both 
my name and lineage were effectually concealed, and thus my life 
has been preserved. Reared with the expectation of one day 
serving in the councils of the Sultan, the Prophet knew the pride 
of my vain heart, and has thus disciplined me in the severe school 
of misfortune, till I have learned that happiness consists in a con- 
tented mind.” 


“Bismillah!” said the astonished Sultan, as he stroked his 
beard, “thou art a philosopher to be enyied.” The lovers heeded 
not what was doing, but communed with themselves while Arug 
was detailing the short history of his life. ‘ And was your family 
exterminated,” eagerly inquired his majesty, “‘ with the exception 
of the miraculous preservation of yourself?” 

“Pardon my presumption, O, Padisha, shadow of paradise, 
when I say I had a sister, who no doubt was strangled on the 
same dreadful day our father and mother yielded up their precious 
lives at the will of the commander of the faithful, of whose 
righteous acts let no one complain. What is decreed must be 
fulfilled.” 

Ayesha heard this, and screamed, as she flew to the bosom of 
Arug, “My brother! my brother! Great Allah preserve us !” 

“‘ What is coming next?” eagerly shouted the Sultan. “Our 
court to-day is as changeable as the scenes of an infidel theatre. 
Pray, who are you ?” addressing himself to her. 

“J, too, mighty Sultan, am a daughter of the late Vizier. In 
defending me from the grasp of a janizary, the rascal gave Musta- 
pha a blow on the knee that disabled him for contending against a 
giant in strength, who bore me away in the grip of his arms. He 
evidently pitied my helplessness, and fancying he saw redeeming 
elements'in my face, he nurtured me as he did his own children, 
till the pressure of family expenses became so severely burden- 
some, that his only prospect of relief was in selling me to keep 
the rest from starvation. How the Teftadar became the purchaser, 
I know not. He consigned me to the Kislah Aga, as I under- 
stood, to become an inmate of the gate of felicity. Judge of my 
disappointment, and the insult heaped upon me, when my true 
position was discovered. Still,I am your slave! Slay me for 
my presumption, but let it be done in the united arms of Murad 
and my long lost brother.” 

Stern as was the Sultan on ordinary occasions, the recital melt- 
ed him to tears.. His sympathies were enlisted, for he was a 
father. 

Vast crowds were gathering about the palace. In came’ the 
officers of the seraglio guard with the Kislah Aga. All but dead 
with apprehension, before an intimation had been given of his 
sudden appearance in chains, the casket was exposed. Not even 
the turban of the Sultan bore more beautiful jewels. They were 
not his, and he bid them to be sealed, to wait the demands of their 
lawful owner. 

“Then, give them to me,” modestly requested Murad ; “they 
are mine—taken from us by the Teftadar.” 

This relieved, to a degree, the half-distracted Kislah Aga, who 
began to accuse himself of even far greater remissness of duty 
than could have been substantiated. Having heard him through, 
the Sultan acknowl@iged that he had been sorely tempted. Not 
because he wanted money, but a waht of sufficient firmness of 
character had placed him at the disposal of the treasurer, who 
made him his instrument for carrying on a scheme of personal 
aggrandizement, at the expense of his integrity. No harm had 
been actually done; but he deserved punishment for the sin of 
unfaithfulness, and he therefore sentenced the eunuch to the degra- 
dation of a porter of the harem, with a promise to promote his 
welfare, when, by tried service and fidelity, he merited it. 

“Wretch,” again cried the Sultan to the Teftadar, “return 
those emblems of office, suspended by golden links, and hereafter 
make pipes in Pera, in the shop where Mustapha studied the art 
of being happy. Mustapha, put on the crescent of brilliants. 
You will hereafter sit in the treasury in the capacity of Teftadar 
Aga. As for Murad and Ayesha, what Heaven decrees, let no 
man attempt to disturb. Love shall not go unrequited, purified, 
as this has been, in the furnace of affliction. Go, love and pros- 
per in virtue,” he continued, in a mild but subdued voice. 

In dropping on their bended knees to implore never-ending 
blessings on his crown, the veil dropped from the face of Ayesha. 
The Divan was petrified with her loveliness. The Sultan gazed 
with refined satisfaction on the beautiful creature before him. 

“ Let this inscription be placed on the palaces of my successors,” 
continued Sultan Alabahad Na Ja Behan: “‘He who confers 
happiness, thereby secures his own.’ ”’ 
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CHINESE "RBS. 
We present below a few Chinese proverbs that a learned friend of 
ours has sent us. They breathe a deal of philosophy in their 
moral, and are very pithy in sentiment. 


—— Who is the greatest liar? He who speaks most of himself. 

—— Upon a hundred projects of a rich man, there are ninety- 
nine more for the future. 

—— Ignorance is the night of the mind, but a night without 
moon or star. 

—— A drunkard never admires himself so much as when he 
has done something foolish. 


—— What pleasure like that of giving! There would be no 


rich men if they were capable of feeling it. 

—— He who changes color in seeing gold, would change the 
action if he was not seen. 

—— One has never so much need of wit as when he-has any 
intercourse with a sot. 

—— Plough much, sow, water, weed thy field, say the ancients, 
and call for thy harvest as if it ought to fall from heaven. 

—— It is not to the theatre that it is necessary to go to grow 
tender, it is among the poor and unfortunate ; who goes there to 
shed tears, drops their own. 


—— He who knows how to study and be silent, to harden him- 
self against his faults and bow to all events, to believe his heart 
and distrust his eyes, knows how to live and die. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
A RUSTIC PLAINT. 


BY ALICE CAREY. 


Since thou, my dove, didst level thy wild wings 
To goodlier shelter than my cabin makes, 
I work with heavy hands, as one who breaks 
The flax to spin a shroud of April rings. 


With silvery showers—smiles light the face of May, 
The thistle’s prickly leaves are lined with wool; 
And their gray tops of purple burs set full, 

Quails through the stubble run. From day to day 


Through these good seasons I have sadly mused, 
The very stars, thou knowest, sweet, for what, 
Draw their flames together, standing not 

About the mossy gables as they used. 


No more I dread the winds, though ne’er so rough, 
Better the withered bole should prostrate lie ; 
Only the ravens in its black limbs cry, 


And better birds will find green boughs enough. 


[Tranlated from the French, for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


ST. SYLVESTER’S DAY. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 

Ar the foot of the mountains which separate Bavaria from the 
States of Wiemar, is situated a little town called Hoff, which 
overlooks a part of the valleys watered by the Main. Far from 
frequented routes, this humble village has retained its ancient cus- 
toms, and one may still find there that grave simplicity, partly 
effaced from the rest of Germany. So Hoff is known by the 
name of The Old Tribe. 

There lived, a few years sirice, a foreigner named Loffen. It 
was said he was born in Bohemia, and had formerly served in the 
Austrian armies with the rank of major. But the peace of 1815 
had disbanded the company he commanded, and he had then ar- 
rived at Hoff, with a child called Dorothea, who had since be- 
come a beautiful young girl. 

Major Loffen was a well-informed man, courageous and capable 
of great devotedness. But unfortunately the violence of his dis- 
position had disturbed his whole life, and prevented his advance- 
ment in the army. The slightest opposition threw him into a 
passion which he regretted at a later period, but which pride and 
shame prevented his acknowledging. He had lost successively 
his best friends and his surest protectors. 

Meanwhile, what neither counsels nor reproofs could accom- 
plish, time effected. This species of inward ebullition which 
broke forth in sudden anger, notwithstanding all the resolutions 
of the major, died away by degrees; the blood circulated more 
slowly in his veins, experience rendered his mind less prompt to 
condemn others, and he could listen without impatience to an 
opinion contrary to his own. 

Paternal love completed this conversion. Subdued by the in- 
fantile graces of Dorothea, the lion was transformed into a man ; 
and he who had resisted for thirty years his friends. and his 
enemies, became insensibly the submissive slave of a young girl. 


Loffen was therefore no longer the same, but a new man. 
Scarcely did some transient irritations recall, from time to time, 
the past. It was like a storm dying away in the distance in faint 
and fainter murmurs. 

Besides, a great change was preparing in the major’s position ; 
his daughter was about to be married. She was to espouse a 
young forester, William Munster, whom she had known ever 
since her arrival at Hoff, and with whom she had grown up. 

The young man was closeted with his father-in-law, and had 
just finished regulating all things for the approaching union. 

“So it is agreed,” said he, pushing away the accounts presented 
by M. de Loffen, and on which he had not even cast his eyes ; 
‘we will take the house on the banks of the water?” 

' Since it pleases Dorothea,” replied the major. 

“Then we shall be more comfortably situated than here.” 

Loffen sighed. 

“ Does this removal displease you ?” asked William, earnestly ; 
‘if so, we will remain.” 

“No, my son,” resumed the old soldier, laying his hand on 
that of the forester, “I do not regret this dwelling.” 

“What do you regret, then? For several days I have seen 
that you are sad. Ah! do not conceal anything from me, my 
father! Have I done anything with which you are dissatisfied ?” 

“Nothing, nothing, dear child; but this marriage recalls so 
many memories. Then, I am jealous of you.” 

“« What say you ?” exclaimed the forester. 

“Jealous,” replied the major, smiling, “for you are about to 
become the principal attachment of Dorothea. It should be so, 
and I will not complain. But habit has rendered me selfish, you 
see. Until now I have been the sole object of my daughter’s 
cares, she has had but me to love and please ; now her time and 
affection will be shared with you, I cannot have her always at my 
side, and I dread the hours of solitude.” 

“ Your fears have been divined by Dorothea,” said the forester ; 
“the other day she communicated them to me with tears in her 

“ What say you?” interrupted Loffen; ‘ah! I will conceal 
my sadness, then; I will not disturb the happiness of Dorothea. 
Never speak to her of what I have said, William; it is an old 
man’s we:.kness, a folly. §hall I not live near you? Shall I not 
see you every day? I shall only have to form new habits ; I will 
do so.” . 
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William did not reply, and there was a silence. At last, cast- 
ing on the major a stealthy look, he said, hesitatingly : 

“There is one way of preventing the solitude you fear.” 

«What ?” 

‘* A person who was once dear to you inhabits Egra—” 

“Enough, enough, William !” interrupted the major, hastily 
rising} “ Dorothea must have told you what I have already re- 
plied to thig suggestion. We must not disturb the ashes of de- 
stroyed affections. Never speak to me on that subject, William : 
I entreat it as a friend, and as a father, require it.” 

Munster bowed sorrowfully and Loffen went out. 

Now the person who lived at Egra, and to whom the forester 
had alluded, was no other than the mother of Dorothea. Married 
very young to the major, whom she loved, she had at first found 
a thousand joys in this union; but by degrees the character of 
Loffen had diminished this happiness. Charlotte, proud and sus- 
ceptible, had not been able to endure the violence of his passions. 
Far from showing forbearance towards her husband, she had 
irritated him by opposition, reproaches, and discontent, until 
coolness had taken the place of affection. Then each remained 
silent, concealing their sufferings from the other, and becoming 
more and more exasperated. At last excess of anger occasioned 
a violent outbreak. Charlotte had departed for Egra, where she 
had relatives, and Loffen had come to live at Hoff with his 


ter. 
But separation seemed not to have softened his irritation. 


Whether the remembrance of Charlotte reminded him of wrongs 
at which he blushed, or whether he still retained his resentment 
against her, he avoided everything which could remind him of the 
mother of Dorothea. Her portrait had been covered with a cloth 
and banished to a distant closet ; her piano, carefully closed, was 
half hid at the extremity of an unoccupied apartment ; he had 
ever required Dorothea to study the harp, as if he had feared a 
reminiscence of the past. So all the attempts of the young girl 
to combat this species of hatred, had been until then useless ; but 
her’s was one of those hearts to whom kindness imparts courage, 
and who are never weary of trying to do good. 

Meanwhile, the day appointed for the marriage of Dorothea 
had arrived. The nuptial benediction was not to take place until 
after midnight, at the Protestant church; but the friends and 
neighbors of the major had been invited to assemble earlier for 
the wedding repast. 

They arrived before nightfall, and were received by the be- 
trothed pair. When they were assembled, Loffen wished to leave 
them to ascertain whether all orders had been given; Dorothea 
detained him. 

“ A thousand pardons, my father,” said she, embracing him ; 
“ but I forbid your leaving us.” 

« And why so ?” said the major, smiling. 

“ Because you have to-day no right to command here.” 

How !” 

“Tam the sole mistress.” 

“She is right!’ exclaimed the Counsellor laughing. 

“ This is St. Sylvester’s day.” 

“T had forgotten it,” exclaimed Loffen. 

“Tt is St. Sylvester’s day!” repeated every voice ; “ you are 
not master in your own house, major.” 

St. Sylvester’s day, which is throughout Bavaria a period of 
rejoicing, is in fact celebrated at Hoff in a peculiar manner. An 
ancient custom ordains that the order established in families 
should be reversed on this day, and that the authority exercised 
by the parents should pass into the hands of the children. It is 
a sort of a Christian imitation of those Roman saturnalias, in 

-which the slaves recovered their liberty for a few hours, and were 
served, in their turn, by their masters. 

The major, who had always scrupulously conformed to this 
old custom, replied, smilingly, to his daughter, that he left to 
William and herself the direction of everything. 

** So,” said Dorothea, “ it is clearly understood that you are to 
submit to the laws of St. Sylvester’s day ?” 

“ Undoubtedly,” replied Loffen. 

And you pledge yourself on your honor .to be subject to your 
children all day ?” 

«J pledge my honor; but we will see how you use power.” 

“ Our friends shall be judges,” said Dorothea, turning towards 
the guests ; ‘ besides, I shall have a counsellor.” 

Who ?” 

“ A lady whose acquaintance I made on my last journey.” 

“You have not mentioned her to me.” 

.“ No, but she arrived this morning at Hoff, chance threw her 
in my way on my return from church, and I invited her.” 

“ Without consulting me !’”’ said the astonished major. 

“Tt is St. Sylvester's day, father,”’ objected Dorothea. 

Loffen could not suppress a gesture of dissatisfaction. 

“« And may I, at least, know the name of this stranger ?”’ 

“Here she comes,” interrupted William. 

Dorothea and himself hastened to meet her. The major, who 
was sitting near a window, rose hastily, leaned from the baleony— 
and recognized Charlotte. 

It would be difficult to express what passed in the soul of 
Loffen at this sight. There was at first a mixture of surprise, 
trouble and anger ; but the latter sentiment finally prevailed. It 
was evident that all had been arranged between Dorothea and 
her mother; they intended, doubtless, to effect a reconciliation ; 
and had relied upon his surprise, his embarrassment, perhaps his 
weakness, to impose upon hig. This last idea was repulsive to 
him. Age had not so tranquillized his soul but that displeasure 
was easily transformed into indignation. His first idea was to 


repulse both mother and daughter, and to shut himself up in his 
own apartment; but the presence of the guests restrained him. 


He was standing in the same place, hesitating what he should 
do, when Charlotte appeared, led by William and Dorothea. 
Her look, on entering, met that of the major, and she recoiled. 


“T present to you Madame de Nugel, father,” said Dorothea, 
without daring to raise her eyes. 

Loffen started. 

“ Pardon me for having dared——-” stammered Charlotte. 
should have given you notice.” 

“The major does not need previous notice in prder to welcome 
his friends,” observed William. 

“ Besides, it was I who wished it,” resumed Dorothea, “and I 
had a right.” 

Her father cast upon her a severe glance. 

“This is St. Sylvester’s day,”’ continued the young girl. 

The guests had approached ; the major comprehended that he 
must conceal his vexation. Slightly bowing, therefore, he said, 
coldly : 

“« My daughter is right, madam ; she is the mistress here to-day, 
and you her guest only.” 

“Let us go to the table,” said William. 

Each gentleman offered his arm to a lady, and the major, left 
alone with Madame de Nugel, was compelled to follow their 
example. 

But on passing through the music saloon on their way to the 
dining-room, he perceived that everybody paused before a large 
picture newly suspended to the wall; it was the portrait previ- 
ously banished to the dark closet, and which represented Charlotte 
in all the beauty of her youth. 

“Who placed that picture there?” exclaimed the major, his 
eyes sparkling. 

“I,” replied Dorothea, gently. 

“ And who permitted you to do it ?” 

“No one, father. But it is St. Sylvester’s day.” 

“ She is right,” exclaimed all the guests, laughing. 
Sylvester’s day.” 

Loffen bit his lips. 

“Fear nothing, sir,” said Madame de Nugel, in a low tone ; 
“this portrait represents me young, beautiful, happy—you see 
that no one has recognized me.” 

The major did not reply. They ent 
everybody took seats at the table. 

Loffen found himself seated opposite Madame de Nugel, to 
whom Dorothea had resigned her place, and who was to do the 
honors of the dinner. The major had resolved to avoid scandal, 
but not to conceal his dissatisfaction; he even displayed it with 
the more affectation, that he felt himself, in the depths of his 
heart, less irritated than he could have wished. In vain he 
repeated to himself that he was the sport of a plot arranged 
between Charlotte and her daughter, which his honor called upon 
him to render useless ; a sort of indulgent tenderness seized him 
in spite of himself; it was the first time he had found himself too 
patient and too gentle! 

He resolved at least to preserve a silence which should manifest 
his displeasure. Madame de Nugel did not attempt to interrupt 
it; but the major could not escape her mute attentions. What- 
ever he did, all his wants were anticipated, all his desires gratified ; 
the dishes and the wines he preferred were alone offered to him, 
for Charlotte had forgotten none of his tastes. For the first time 
during fifteen years, he found around him that watchful care of 
the woman who has shared our life, and whom the most tender 
daughter cannot replace. ~ 

The repast finished, all the company passed into the music 
saloon. Loffen then perceived that the piano as well as the 
portrait had been brought down ; it was open, and beside it was 
the music-desk of the major. Dorothea herself brought him his 
violin, reminding him that he had promised to play. Loffen cast 
.& glance towards Madame de Nugel, who had approached the 
piano, and would have refused; but the Counsellor Hotman 
summoned him to obey, exclaiming that it was St. Sylvester’s 
day : he was therefore obliged to yield. 

The piece selected by Dorothea was one of the duets which 
her father had oftenest played formerly with Charlotte. The 
latter still remembered the expression given to it by the major, 
so it was performed with admirable skill. Those who knew the 
talents of Loffen, had never heard him play with so much pre- 
cision, charm and power. It seemed as if the instruments under- 
stood each other. When they ceased, all the auditors applauded 
with transport, and the Counsellor Hotman was in ecstacies. 


“There must be but one soul in two bodies,” said he, “to put 
so much harmony in the expression of the same sentiment!” 

Loffen and Madame de Nugel bowed with embarrassment. 

“Ah! you were made to understand each other,” added the 
enthusiast, pressing their hands ; ‘“‘ music is as it were an emana- 
tion of hearts; and to play so harmoniously together, is almost 
to love one another !” 

Madame de Nugel smiled and blushed, and would have left the 
piano; but Dorothea entreated her to give them one of those 
German airs which she sung so well. After a little persuasion, 
she assented, and commenced the old ballad of Za Rose Bleue. 

As Madame de Nugel sang, all the resentment of the major 
seemed to die away, and he was seized with powerful emotions. 
This song he had heard the first time he had seen Charlotte ; and 
later, in the days of their union, she had repeated it to him a 
thousand times. The voice of Madame Nugel acted on him like 
that of a fairy, and rebuilt the crumbled edifice of his happiness. 
As he listened to it, he thought he sw again that little home 
surrounded by vines which they had inhabited together at Prague, 
that garden, with its arbor of honeysuckles and its beds of violets. 
He seemed to have become again young, confident, joyous. All 
that had been tender and happy in the past seemed revived. 


“T 


“Tt is St. 


1 the dining-room, and 


Madame de ©. » ~1 had left the piano long before, and he still 
remained in t!:: + me spot, his arms folded and his head cast 
down. He was a: oused from his reverie by the voice of William, 
who announced that it was now midnight. He offered his arm 
to Madame de Nugel, this time without observation, and, accom- 
panied by the guests, they directed their steps towards the church. 


There is in the important act which unites two beings together 
forever on earth, and which destines them to live for each other, 
a religious solemnity which affects every heart; but it is espe- 
cially for a father that the nuptial benediction has something 
grave and touching. It is, as it were, an abdication of his rights 
over the child he has brought up, and whose happiness he hence- 
forth confides to another. 

The emotions which the major had just experienced had par- 
ticularly disposed him to tenderness ; so he could not restrain his 
tears when he heard the minister pronounce the consecrated form 
which gave his daughter to William. By an involuntary impulse 
his glance sought that of Madame de Nugel; she had concealed 
her head in her hands, and was sobbing aloud. 

This community of emotion dispelled the little resentment 
which remained in the heart of the major. 

“« After all,” thought he, “‘ she is her mother.” 

This idea softened him. Her mother !—and she was there as a 
stranger, under a feigned name! Her mother !—and her presence 
was not even a pure and complete joy for Dorothea; for it 
reminded her that the most sacred ties might be broken, that all 
the happiness dreamed of by William and herself might termi- 
nate in isolation and hatred! The major felt his heart oppressed 
as with remorse, and when his daughter rose, holding the hand of 
the forester, he cast down his eyes to avoid her glance. 


Meanwhile the party had left the church ; the guests took leave, 
and, after having embraced the bridal pair, each returned home. 

Dorothea had taken her father’s arm, William offered his to 
Madame de Nugel, and all four arrived at the house of the major. 

They found the saloon still illuminated, the piano open, the 
violin suspended before the desk, and the portrait seeming to 
smile at these signs of festival. 

Madame de Nugel then advanced towards the major; she was 
pale, and her voice trembled. 

“Tt is the hour for us to separate,” said she; “adieu, and 
thanks, sir, for having allowed me to cross your threshold. Do 
not think I intended to afflict you by my presence. If I came 
hither, it was because I could not resist the entreaties of my 
child. I was unwilling that she should present herself before 
the altar as an orphan, and that in the most solemn moment of 
her life she should not at least find us both nearher. Pardon me, 
therefore, for having entered this house without your permission, 
and profited by the authority of a day granted to this child. St. 
Sylvester’s day is over, sir; you are about to become again master 
here, and resume possession of the isolation which pleases you.” 

At these words she turned towards Dorothea and William, and 
embracing them with sobs, said : 

“ Adieu, O you whom I love, and whom I shall see no more! 
I shall bear away the memories of this day as a consolation for 
my whole future life—but you, seek to forget it! Close this 
piano which has remained so long unopened, re-cover the portrait 
and all the past with it; for St. Sylvester’s day is over.” 

At these words, she tore herself from the arms of the young 
couple, and advanced totteringly towards the door ; but the major, 
who had just closed it, remained standing on the threshold, pale 
and trembling. Their eyes met, and the entire past, with its 
differences and sorrows, was pardoned in this glance. 

“ Charlotte!” murmured Loffen, extending his arms towards 
her. 

“ Lucien!” replied Madame de Nugel. 

And she suffered herself to be clasped to his heart. 

At la-:t, after a long embrace, the major gently released her, 
and, placing his hands on the foreheads of Dorothea and William, 
who had knelt before him, said gratefully : 

“ Blessed be these children, for they have been wiser than their 
parents! Remain the mistress here, Dorothea ; you have restored 
us to happiness, and it shall henceforth be always St. Sylvester’s 
Day.” 


{Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
TWILIGHUT.—A SONNET. 


BY C. JiLLBON. 

The golden sun sinks slowly in the west, 

And crimson tints adorn a cloudless sky ; 

With hues mere gorgeous e’en than those which He 
So fondly on the rainbow’s arching breast, ~ 
When storms are o'er, when tempests are at rest; 

The din of life grows faint and fainter still, 

As twilight fades beyond some western hill, 
And leaves the earth in sable garments drest, 

As though the hour of final doom had come. 
But ah, there is a charm in twilight’s ray, 

A voiceless language in the wind’s low hum, 
That thrills the heart and will not die away, 

E en when the anxious spirit longs for some 
Bright realm where love and virtue ne’er decay. 
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.... Man, wishest thou to live happy and wise? Attach thy 
heart only to that beauty which perishes not; let thy condition 
border thy desires; let thy duty precede thy wishes. Learn to 
love that which can never be taken away from thee ; learn to leave 
all when virtue orders it. ‘Then thou wilt find in the possession 
of even very fragile things a pleasure which nothing will be able 
to disturb ; thou wilt possess them without their po_sessing thee ; 
and thou wilt feel that man from whom all escapes enjoys only 
that which he knows how to lose.—Rousseau. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
BOSTON PULPIT.—No. 4. 


CHARLES 8ST. BAPTIST CHURCH. 
REV. DANIEL SHARP, D.D., LATE PASTOR. 


BY REV. LUTHER FARNHAM. 


That little adjective “late” has in this instance a 


pecu- 
liarly mournful significance. It tells us that a prince and 


great man in the Baptist Israel—in our American Israel 
—has fallen. He has fought the good fight ; he has finished 
his course, and now has on his immortal crown, and “shall 
shine ‘as the firmament, and as-the stars forever and ever.” 
Daniel Sharp is no more! No more shall we behold his 
venerable end revered form in ourstreets. No more shall 
we look into his benignant face ; no more shall the smgne | 
light of that countenance be lifted upon us; no more 8 

we listen to his chaste and eloquent discourses that, like 
wine, grew better and better with age; no more will the 
good minister enter his church, his Sabbath school, and the 
vestry meeting ; no more shal! he stand with such unwonted 
promptness and devotion by the bedside of the sick and 
the dying. “No more shall he return to his house,” neith- 
er shall his place in his family, in his society, in his denomi- 
nation, in the Christian community, know him any more. 
He has gone—all gone! No; notall gone. It was only 
the clay that was borne to Mount Auburn ; his spirit lives 
—he still lives. And never did he so truly live. His life 
here, beautiful as it was, was but as death compared to his 
present glorious life. It becomes us, then, not to weep for 
him, but for ourselves. The name of Daniel Sharp is so 
intimately connected with nearly the whole history of the 
Charles Street Baptist Church, that any adequate notice of 
his life and character will give a good idea of his church ; 
for it will be forever true, “ Like priest, like people.” The 
subject of this notice was born in Huddersfield, Yorkshire, 
England, on the 25th of December, 1783; so that if he had 
lived but a few months longer, he would have come to the 
good old age of threescore years and ten. He was the son 
of a clergyman. In his childhood and early life, by his 
merked thoughtfulness and devo- 
tion to books, he gave promise of 
his future usefulness, and illustrat- 
ed again the adage that “the child 
is father of theman.” Like many 
other sons of clergymen, he .did 
not originally choose his- father’s 
profession. At theage of nineteen 
years, and at the beginning of this 
century, he crossed the water, and 
was a foreigner upon our shores. 
He came under some commercial 
engagement, located himself in the 
city of New York, and from that 
time cast in his lot with us as an 
American citizen. Young Sharp 
was, at this time, a Christian, and 
was so successful in the exercise 
of his gifts in the more private 
walks of usefulness, and on various 
religious occasions, that, through 
the advice of judicious friends, he 


was induced to give up his’ mer- 
cantile pursuits, and to attend to 
the more particular study of the- 


ology with Rev. Dr. Staughton, of 
Philadelphia. His first pastoral 
charge was assumed at Newark, 
New Jersey ; and on relinquishing 
that charge, he was settled as the 
pastor of the church in this city on 
the 29th of April, 1812, where he 
labored with such signal success 
for more than forty years. The 
church, when he became its pastor, 
was in its infancy, It was only 
five years previous that the sanctu- 
ary—the same that now stands, 
the only church in Charles Street 
—was erected and dedicated, and 
that a feeble band of Chasistians, 
from the First and Second Baptist 
Churches, were regularly consti- 
tuted “as a se church of 
Christ.” Rev. Caleb Blood was 
the first pastor, remaining some 
three years, and then came Dr. 
Sharp, whose name will be ever 
associated with the church as its 
chief founder and shepherd, and 
who is deeply lamented while we 
write. It would ill become a com- 

arative stranger, however much 
“ might admire the character of 
Dr. Sharp, to attempt his eulogy. 
Even those who had known him 
long, known him best, and loved 
him most, regarded his life as his 
best eulogy. It is enough to indi- 
cate a few things that he accom- 
plished, and the general esteem in 
which he was held. Dr. Sharp 
has ever been a pillar of beauty 
and stréngth to the Baptist denom- 
ination. He has been a Backus, 
Stillman or Baldwin, for his day. 
The whole communion delighted 
to do him reverence, to follow him 
as a standard-bearer, and to con- 
sult him asacounsellor. He bore 
a conspicuous part in bringing into 
existence Waterville Col and 
Newton Theological Seminary ; 
and he acted quite as prominently 
in the formation of the societies 
that were the germe of the Ameri- 
can Byptist Home Missionary and 
the Union that aims at the Chris- 
tianizdtion of forcign lands. He 
ws instrumental in the formation 
of the first Sabbath school in Bos- 
ton. ready for 
every good and work in his 
own society, in his denomination, 


PORTRAIT OF REV. DANIEL SHARP, D.D. 
{From a daguerreotype by 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


and in the ranks of evangelical Christians, and even among 
those weirs Christians whom he conscientiously be 
lieved held grave doctrinal errors. He had the wisdom, 
coupled with grace, whereby he could do good 
logical opponent, and get from him. An admirer of 
Dr. Sharp wrote in the Knickerbocker Magazine of him a 
few years ago. In the estimation of this writer, Dr. 

was for his dignity, simplicity and practi 
ness, and is manly independence. was one to 


“ Laugh at danger far or near, 8 
at 


The writer says : “ A golden thread of purest eloquence has 
run» the Sub of a 
but even that is dim compared with the moral sublime of 
his life.” The following sentences in the same able article 
are striking, when p in connection with the well-re- 
membered scenes of the venerable pastor’s death “and 
burial: “‘ Hereafter, the better and more discreetly endowed 
may give vent to their long-treasured encominum over un- 
conscious dust; but, claiming to be as sincere, at least, as 
they, and as conscious of indebtedness for advice and fos- 
tering care in the gloomiest hours, we yenture in broad 
day to put on record here our filial reverence. and. undis- 

uised esteem: Germs long siuce planted in our young 

eart have grown into a handful of flowers, , we think, 
and somewhat fragrant, though they are wild. These we 
are not ambitious to reserve as a galand for the tombstone 
alone in honor of crumbling dust; but because we have 
thrilled under the living. spirit, and been blessed with an 
invaluable example, we would approach with an affection 
kindred to his own, and lay our rustic wreath un his warm, 
manly brow. Qualified beyond most men, by nature and 
protracted cultivation, to disturb the repose of the pulpit, 
and shake one world by the thunders of the other, De 
Sharp’s influence will continue to bless mankind long after 
his departure to the faithful servant’s reward; even as tho 
light of a star would shine with undiminished purity and 
power centuries after its extinction.” There is a beautiful 


closing passage which is given in the Rev. President Way- 


land’s funeral sermon that should 
be read in connection with the fore- 
ing. “It would be obtrusive 
me to attempt to delineate his 
character. There was scarcely 
ever a character which stood so 
little in need of delineation, for it 
was broad and open as the day. 
His intellect was clear and practi- 
cal; the bias of his mind was 
strongly conservative in its tone. 
As a preacher, his elocution was 
solemn, earnest and impressive. 
Cowper’s truthful portrait of a 
Christian minister seemed to be 
continually before his mind. His 
style was natural, perspicuous and 
forcible. He rarely failed to hold 
to the last the fixed attention of 
his audience. The ancients have 
said that the charm of oratory was 
in the elements of the character of 
true was this of 
r. Sharp. -Forty years had “he 
labored here, and not a shadow of 
a spot had passed across his char- 
acter. He seemed surrounded by 
a moral atmosphere, which trans- 
formed the minds of other men into 
his own character.” But the good 
minister has gone up higher, to 
mingle with more congenial soci- 
ety than he found in his Charles 
Street—even in the street of that 
city which is of “ pure gold.” A 
respite of three months, and the 
ies of the balmy South, with all 
Southern hospitality and the 
offices of friendship could perform, 
could not arouse the w pil- 
im. He died away from home, 
not among strangers, on the 
23d of June, and devout men car- 
ried him to his burial on the 28th 
of the same month; while such 
thousands testified to their grief, 
and to the public loss, that 
we were reminded of the late fune- 
ral of the statesman by the sca. 
He sleeps well, by the side of his 
friend and benefactor, in yonder 
“city of the dead,” and nought 
but thé archangel’s trump shall 
disturb his slambers. (Consolation 
to her who will most feel his loss, 
and to whom, next te his Maker, 
he was most indebted for his use- 
fulness! Consolation to. the smit- 


tem church and congregation ! 
With a kindly heart, through the Japs- 


your tears, 

He hath bound the wreath on the brow 
of the bride, 

He hath stood by the couch when loved 
ones died : 

Pointing the soul to a glorious heaven, 


Ye "ll miss him now ; every look and tone, 
80 familiar onee, forever gone. 
Will fill the beart with inward pain, 

And ye'll long and listen for them in 


When stranger form and a stranger 


We have thus humbly drawn a 
picture of thia revered and Chris- 
tian character, the holy influence 
offwhose memory should be pre- 
and his goodly example bo cher- 
ished and followed. 


to a.theo- © 


ears, 
He hath Shared your joys, he hath wiped 
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“ Florence Novelli,” a story, by Faancis A. Donivacn. 
The Little Apple Boy,” by Oune. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

On page 53 we have given a very large and accurate picture of 
the great exhibition building in New York. We have repub- 
lished this engraving at this time, partly at the request of many 
old subscribers, and partly because it is so timely just at this 
period. The picture will be valued for its artistic excellence and 
the faithful character of its representation. We have now one of 
our best artists constantly stationed at the Crystal Palace, New 
York, and others engaged on illustrations connected with the exhi- 
bition. Any persons having really valuable and interesting inven- 
tions or articles, which they desire to see illustrated in the Pic- 
torial, can make any necessary arrangement by calling on Mr. 
Isaac C. Pray, at No. 383 Broadway, N. Y., who will afford them 
every facility and all requisite information. F 
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A Nosie Monument.—To honor the memory of the late 
Duke of Wellington, a magnificent school is to be established, at 
which children of army officers are to be admitted free of charge. 
The Queen heads the subscription with $5000; Prince Albert and 
the Duke of Cambridge (the Queen’s uncle) follow with $2500 
each ; and there are several subscriptions ranging from $500 to 
$1000. The entire subscription already amounts to $400,000, 
and will probably be increa’ed to $500,000. 
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Tax Mamueora will be just as we predicted—GLeasox’s Picto- 
gut is now triumphant, and the great gas light is becoming extinguished. 
Barnum’s News has reached us, raseed ; that is only balf its size. We 

Mr. Gleason, and the public. —_ perceiving at once the inten- 
tion of the great showman, have supported Mr. Gleason. This is as it should 
be—what enlightened man but must where wealth will 
seek to annihilate the talent aid industry of those who were the first to con- 
ceive ad carry into execution the exhibited in Gleason’s Pictorial? 
Honor to whoin honor is due—New York Picayune. 
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Disconrext 1x Avstratia.—The accounts from Australia 
state that great discontent is manifest there among the mining 
populafion, in consequence of the imposition by government of 
a tax for the right to dig for gold. The miners have in some 
places held meetings and resolved not to pay the tax, and have 
formed themselves into a league to resist the enfurcement of it. 
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SPLINTERS. 


.+. Incipient cholera, in the shape of half ripe fruit, is very 
abundant in our market, and freely partaken of. 
...- A monument ig to be erected at Selma, Ala., the late res- 
idence of Hon. W. R. King, to his honor and memory. 
+++. The late bills of mortality indicate 1100 deaths a week 
in London, That is 157 a day, or six and a half an hour; 
«+. The report that the people of Buffalo were about sending 
Niagara Falls to the World’s Fair, needs confirmation. 
. There is a fig-tree growing in the open air at Charlestown, 
Mass., on which there are forty-cight figs, nearly ripe. 
. Sir Edwin Landseer remarked to an artist, “ that he 
epolled many of his plotures by ailhering too closely to 
geese Maj. Ben. Perley Poore is to deliver the annual address 
before the Essex County Agricultural Society, next autumn. 
++. There has lately been discovered a tin mine in New Hamp- 
shire, and it is said to be a most prolific and valuable one. 
. Mr. J. T. Fields has been chosen to deliver the Phi Beta 
Rowdsin College, at their next anniversary. 
. Edinburgh is proposing to have an exhibition of Scotch 
national indestry. The ball is moving. 
.... Madame Rachel has been performing with most brilliant 
success at one of the principal London theatres. 
. Rev. Mr. Hanson, we perceive, still clings to his Bourbon 
hoax, te out with a whole bookful of evidence. 
. Louis Napoleon recently granted-a pension of five hun- 
dred france the mother of the novelist. 
. Mr. Vanderbilt has created a most marked sensation in 
Baropean ports, by his elegant steam yacht, the North Star. 
At Wiemar, a committee has been formed for promoting 
the erection: ofa Schiller, Goethe and Wieland. 
.... Mrs. Sinclair (Jate Forrest) is still performing in Califor- 
. The London Times expresses the opinion that England, 
at no former period, was a8 prosperous as at the present time. 
very extensive and therough alterations. 
- Many of the reported graves on the overland California 
route are said to contain buried—whiskey. 


has achieved a success in typographic art worthy of 


A wonp TO THE PUBLIC. 

Far be it from us to obtrade our private interests upon the ptb- 
lic, or to summons individual sympathy in behalf of what may be 
esteemed private business: and yet we do think that justice to our 
own enterprise requires a plain statement of facts. It is now 
pretty well known, throughout the country, that something more 
than two years since we commenced to publish a pictorial paper— 
the first sustained an@continuous plan of the kind that had ever 
been matured in this country. With a feeling of pride, which 
carried us far beyond the consideration of dollars and cents, our 
object was gradually and carefully perfected, at an outlay of 
money that would sound fabulous were it put upon paper without 
detailed evidence. We were, nevertheless, satisfied; because a 
generous public gallantly supported our object, and soon learned 
to appreciate an enterprise that was both new and hazardous on 
this side of the Atlantic. 

With a large investment of capital, we patiently awaited, what 
we felt satisfied would ultimately come—the generous and appreci- 
ating patronage.of the people. This we received, this we are still 
receiving, to am extent that places newspaper business upon a new 
footing. Something more than six months since, a gentleman 
who is reputed to be worth fully half a million of money, a cele- 
brated showman, whose .ame is connected with every fresh im- 
portation of monkeys and Fejee mermaids, called upon us, with 
the greatest display of friendship, and desired to look over our 
establishment. With the same courtesy that is extended to every 
visitor, lady or gentleman, who honors us with a call, he was 
shown over the entire establishment, and, tothe minutest inquiries 
which he instituted about our intricate and peculiar business, the 
most unreserved and open answers were given, presuming, as we 
did, that a gentleman, not a spy, was our guest! 

Shortly afterwards a flaming prospectus appeared, foreshadow- 
ing the result of this visit, and stating that a pictorial paper would 
be started in New York, with the celebrated showman of Joyce 
Heath, the no-haired horse, and various other humbugs, as the 
principal partner, with another name perhaps a little too well 
known in connection with certain notorious New Jersey bank 
operations, as the business director. The prospectus of the pro- 
posed enterprise promised that the forthcoming paper should be 
“the best pictorial sheet in the world ;” but as we had expended 
some tens of thousands of dollars in this particular business, we 
felt naturally incredulous, and when the first issues appeared, they 
corroborated our ideas, inasmuch as they were complete abortions, 
and entirely beneath notice. 

It was but natural that we should feel somewhat sensitive upon 
the subject—having carefully cultivated the field—to have another 
step in to reap the advantage and harvest. But even in such a 
contingency, we should not have complained, or, indeed, have 
referred to the matter at all, had this showman and ex-bankman 
have come into the field on a fair footing—that is to say, if they 
had not attempted to run us out of the market by undersell- 
ing us, at a rate that their subsequent experience has shown them 
was most ruinous to themselves. Anu here we may as well 
inform our readers that no paper of this sort, unless sustained by 
the immense edition which we publish, could possibly be afforded 
at the rate for which we sell the Pictorial. 

Still, believing that justice, though slow, was sure, we kept “on 
the even tenor of our way,” as we shall ever do, when our New 
York neighbor, with all his boasted wealth aud various brags, has 
been compelled to reduce the size of his paper one half, and yet to 
charge the same price as heretofore, or for his eight pagea to charge 
the same as we do for sixteen. As it regards the literary character 
of the papers, we leave the jadgment of that matter to the public. 
Now, where is all the braggadocia of these redoubtable gentle- 
men? What has become of their fuss and feathers! They have 
simply, but entirely fuded out! The large sums of moncy which 
they expected to realize in their contraband purpose, they have 
made out of pocket, and now they see their error too late. 

Far be it from us to frown at honest competition. We respect 
it—it is the life of business. But when men come forward, who 


_ are frequently bragging that they are already possessed of ample 


fortunes, and strive, surreptitiously, to undermine and injure a 
legitimate business, with the hope of profit, we cannot but feel 
gratified at their defeat and utter confusion. 


+ > 


Our!’ Barnum has found Gleason too many guns for him, 
and after trying to rival the favorite and original illu~trated American paper, 
Gizason’s PicrortaL, for the space of six months, has given up the attempt, 
and has cut down his to one. half its former size, or just one half the 
size of Gléason’s Pic . How his subscribers will be satisfied with this, 
after paying for a whole loaf to receive but haif a one, is none of our business. 

it pages, in place of sixteen, In the meantime, 
Gieason’s Pictorial keeps on the even tenor of its way, full of fine illustrations 
and excellent jiterary matter. We don’t know Mr. Gleason personally, bat he 


Beening Mirror. 


+ > 


Srexep.—A locomotive despatched from Laporte, 
Ia., to Chicago, for physicians to attend Robert B. Doxtader, Esq., 
President of the road, who died at that place, of apoplexy, ran 
the entire distance and back in one hour and forty minutes. The 
distance is fifty-eight miles each way, making a speed of one hun- 


dred and sixteen miles in one hundred minutes. 


“Enterrnrise.—Mr. W. W. Corcoran is now erecting two 
dwellings on Vermont Avenue, Washington city, to cost each 
$20,000, without the ground (annual rent to be $3000), and six on 
I, between Fifteenth and Sixteenth streets, to form a row, and 
cost $12,000 apiece, exclusive of the sites. 


A Parpe.—If there be such & thing as pure and 
perfect joy upon earth, it is that which fills the heart of a parent 
when he hears of the wisdom, virtue, and prosperity of a child. 


Panistaw Fasuions. Fashion is taahion, in Paris, under ap 
empress who has youth, beauty, money and taste. 


BINDING THE PICTORIAL. 

We are constantly binding the past volumes of the Pictorial, 
for those who send them to otir office, in the beautifal and durable | 
style described in another column, at a charge of one dollar each, 
and can supply any and all back numbers required to complete 
sets, at six cents each. Our agents, Samuel French, 151 Nassan 
street, New York, A. Winch, 116 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
William & Henry Taylor, 111 Baltimore street, Baltimore, and 
A. C. Bagley, 169 Main street, Cincinnati, are prepared also to 
supply all back numbers of the Pictorial, and to bind them in the 
same style, at a charge of $1,25 per volume. 

Pustic Parxs.—There are in the city of New York nineteen 
parks, valued at $9,000,000. The largest is Tompkin’s Square, 
the extent of which is not stated. The City Hall Park comes 
next, which is worth $2,500,000. The next in size is the Battery, 
covering about eleven acres, after which comes the Park, not far 
from ten and a half acres. 


Bouxp Vo.icmes.—Our fourth volume bound, just completed, 
is selling as fast as we can possibly bind them, though fifty ex- 
perienced hands are constantly at work upon them in our bindery. 
Those who are engaged in selling them through the country, are 
drawing upon us for them nearly as fast as we can supply them. 


+ 


Apvance or Curistianity.—The Christians in Turkey are 
said to be daily increasing in wealth, power, knowledge and enter- 
prise, and in the fullness of appointed time, it is not unlikely that 
they will supersede the Turks as the dominant race. 


Pustic Avenues 1x Boston.—There are at the present time 
eight hundred and forty-nine streets, lanes and places in this city. 


MARRIAGES. 


In thie city, by Rev. Mr. Ellis, Mr. Se oe of Brewster, to Mary A. 
Conly, of New York; Mr. Mark 8. Mrs. Elizabeth EB. Challis. 

By Kev. Mr. Wells, Mr. George McColligan yy Ann MecFariand. 

By Rev. Mr. Randall. Mr. EB. A. Taylor to Mrs. B. F. Bail. 

By Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. James Lee to Miss Mary M’Learn. 

At Woburn, Mr. Benjamifi Champney, artist, to Miss Mary C. Brooks. 

At Lowell, by Kev. Mr. Howe, Mr. David Woodward to Miss Roens Cole. 

At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Spalding, Mr. John F. Ber- 
wick, Me., to Miss Ellen M. de Rochment, of Kingston, N. H. 
aona's aan , by Rev. Mr. King, Mr. Orrin T. Hayward to Miss 

At Amesbury, by Rev. Mr. Austin, Mr. John G. to Miss Mary Dixon. 

At Berkley, by Rev. Mr. Eastman, Mr. Jeseph L. Grant to Mrs. Mary Cum- 
mings of New Bedford. 

At Blackstone, by Kev. Mr. Davis, Henry C. Kimball, Eeq., to Miss Lizzie, 
daughter cf Welcome Farnum. Esq. 

At “est Townsend, by Rev. Mr. Clark, Peter Upton, “ 
nock Bank, to Miss Sarah M. Duncan, both of East Jaffrey, N H. 

At Belchertown, by Rev. Mr. Belden, Mr. William 8. George, of Charlestown, 
to Mias Jane 8. Filer. 


DEATHS. 


Mary Atwood, 84; Lather Russell, Esq..51; Mrs. Hannah, 
| gy James Everett, 66; Samuel Putnam, LL.D., 86; Silas P. Tarbell, 
Bsq., ; Mr. Calvin Walton, printer, 52. 

At pak Mrs. Alice, widow of Mr. Stephen Lane, of Bedford. 

At Concord, Mrs. Mary, reiict of the late Mr. Nathan Barrett, 82. 

At Quiacy, Sally Harris, 84; Mr. Thomas Iayden, 80. 

At Marblehead, Mrs. Mary P. Brown, 30; Miss Lydia C. Doak, 21. 

At Beverly, Miss Elizabeth W. White. 18. 

At Gloucester, Mrs. Esther Lane, 79; Wm. 0.. son of Nath’l K. Watson, 3. 

At Newburyport, Hon. William Bannister, 8); Miss Mary Greenleaf, 88. 

At Plymouth, Mrs. Mary, wife of the late Mr. Josiah Bradford, 68. 

At Worcester, Mrs. Grace, relict of Mr. John Banks, 77. 

At Pittsfield, Mr. Benjamin Bissell, of West Hartford, Ct., 70. 

At Fairhaven, Mrs. Phebe T., wife of Mr. Char.es ¥ rightington, 43. 

At Antrim, N.H., Mr. Samuel D. Carr, 21. 

At Campton, N. i. Hon. Arthur Le ie formerly Chief Justice, 87. 


At Philadelphia, Dr. Nathaniel Chapman, an eminent phy sician. 75. 
At Richmond Va , Mr. Amos Sumner, formerly of Boston, 65. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to present. in the most elegant and available 
form, a weekly literary melange of notable events of the day. Its columns 
are devoted to original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


making 3 paper entirely Be omy in its design, in this country It« pages 
contain views of every city in the known world, of al! buildings of 
note in the eastern or me roa hemisphere of all the principal ships and 
steamers of the navy and merchant service. with fine and accurate portraits 
of every noted character in the world, both male and female. Sketches of 
, taken from life, will also be given. with numerous specimens 
from the animal, kingdom. the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is 
app satin-surfate paper, with new and beautiful type, presenting 
its mechanical execution an elegant specimen of art. It contains fifteen 
a sixty-four square inches. giving a great amount of reading matter 
@ manunoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo pages. 


TERMS:—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 One year cece duce 83 00 
per annum. 


Joby Piae or ovr Uxiox, and one copy of Gizason’s Picro- 
RIAL, One year, for $4 00. 

The Prerostat Daawrxe-Room may be obtained at any of 

the dia rs ¢ the country, aud of newsmen, at siz cents per 


every Sarurpar, corner of Tremont and Bromfield Streeta, by 
F. GLEASON, Bosron, Maga 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
. FRENCTI, 151 Nassau. of Street, New York. 

AY t ore and 5 South 

C. BAGLEY, 169 Main Street, Cincinnati. 
* ROYS, = Woodward Avenue. Detroit. 
&. DOTY, 238 Camp Street, New Orleans. 
K. corner 4th and Chesnut Strerts, St. Louis. 


“The Emigrant’s Song,” by May. | 
“ Marriage,” verses, Da. Koppins. 
“ The Serenade,” by nape CAREY. 
Sommer Carol,” by E. Cuetiss Hove, U. 8. N. 
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with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists. of notable objects, 
current events in all parts of the world, and of men and manners, altogether be 
immortality.— New York 
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* [Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
WEEPING EVERMORE. 


BY ELLEN ALICE MORIARTY. 


Weeping, weeping evermore, 
Stray I by the lonely shore, 
Where, beloved, we sat of yore. 


Ever does the pensive sea 
Seem to speak of thee to me, 
Soothing all my agony. 


And the sad waves, tenderly 
Bow their heads and weep with me, 
In regretful sympathy. 


Where the wild winds beat and blow, 
On the sands I lay me low, 
Calling backward long ago. 


And I see thee young and fair, 
Holy as the soul of prayer 
Breathed through heaven’s hallowed air, 


With thy blue eyes, chastely meek, 
And thy love-revealing cheek ° 
Blushing as thy side I seek. all 


And I see thee, cold and white, 
With those calm eyes robbed of light, 
And I shudder at the sight! 


Weeping, weeping evermore, 
Stray I by the lonely shore, 
But thou comest nevermore! 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial] 


MEAN YANKEE. 


BY REV. H. HASTINGS WELD. 


* Now, then, what think you of our friend Williams ?”’ 

** Have you proposed the excursion to him ¢” 

“ Yes, and he politely, but positively declines—and that, too, 
without troubling himself to make any explanation. He says it 
would be very agreeable—that nothing would give him more 
pleasure—but that for reasons of an entirely private nature, he 
must deny himself.” 

“Perhaps he is poor.” 

“That can hardly be said of him. No—it is a part of the 
sordid system of economy which he has always followed. The 
memory of those who have known him longest does not recall 
the expenditure of a sixpence for any object not absolutely neces- 
sary. He is the very soul and embodiment of penurious and 
calculating meanness. His coat is threadbare, and hardly pre- 
sentable—hat, boots, everything are of the oldest fashion and of 
antediluvian appearance. I wonder that in one so young, avarice, 
which is the vice of the old and worldly, should be so predominant 
passion.” 

Such were the strictures made by two young men upon an 
absent acquaintance. It seemed not so much anger as disappoint- 
ment and disgust which animated them; and poor Williams was 
unanimously voted a miser by all present—some half dozen, 
including ladies. Just in the midst of this discussion,—or rather 
as the case had been disposed of,—the subject of their remarks 
made his appearance. Whatever might have been their opinions 
of him in the abstract, his entrance was the signal of welcome. 
All were glad to see him ; and he must be a rare favorite who, 
in spite of all such objections as were urged against Williams, 
can still vetain the cordial respect of his companions. On every 

‘supject which presented itself, his opinion Was asked and deferred 
to. In light conversation, his was the brilliant wit or quiet humor 
which enlivened the hour. In more sober topics, requiring depth of 
mind, and the exhibition of information, Williams was still at 
home. While he conversed, you forgot entirely the disadvantage 
of his appearance, except, indeed, when his manner and gestures, 
and his peculiar exterior, imparted a quaintness to his tout 
ensemble which made the man more interesting. 

The charms of his conversation induced the young people but 
the more to regret that he would not accompany them. They 
proposed what a few years ago was a very fashionable amuse- 
ment, the chartering of a large pleasure-boat—a schooner, indeed 
—for an excursion; and his wit and agreeable conversation was 
an element in the day’s pleasure which they had counted on 
securing. The expense to each was a trifle of a few dollars, 
which they seemed sure that Williams could afford if he chose. 
They knew he enjoyed society, and were almost exasperated with 
him for his refusal. The young man who had so confidently 
pronounced the cause of that refusal to be avarice, determined, 
without consulting the others, that he would endeavor to remove 
his objections, and called again upon Williams for that purpose. 

“ Come,” he said, “we want you very much. Indeed we can’t 
do without you. The party will be incomplete, and I have taken 
it upon myself to try to set aside your reasons, or remove your 
objections.” 

Williams smiled, but attempted no reply. The smile was, 
however, forced, and the subject evidently unexpected and dis- 
agreeable. The young man paused, sorry that he had com- 
menced, but feeling that it was necessary, since he had begun, to 
finish, he went on to say : 

“J am aware that you have politely but very firmly declined ; 
but if your objections are not insuperable; [ must beg that, as a 
favor to us, you will deny yourself,—if it is a denial,—and for the 
gratification of others break through the rule for once which you 
seem to have adopted, ef partaking of no amusement. Too 


close application will injure your health, and defeat the hopes of 
distinction which I judge you entertain.” 

“Pardon me,” answered Williams, “if I tell you I am not 
without amusement and recreation. There are books over which 
I can unbend—morning walks which I take daily while my friends 
are asleep, social visiting, to which I owe, I suppose, the too good 
opinion of my powers of amusing others, which you attribute to 
me. There are thousands of modes of relaxation—too many, 
indeed, for one whose time is as precious as mine is to me—quite 
too many for a young man who would be respectably prosperous 
in these days of competition. Distinction I never have thought 
of.” 

“ When a man gives no reasons for unusual conduct,” replied 
the other, “he must expect that his friends will imagine them for 
him. You will not be offended, I know, at what I am about to 
propose. Go with us as my guest—let me bear your expenses, 
and the secret shall be safe between us. Come, now, don’t color 
to the temples and shake your head. Distinguished strangers 
who are wealthier than their entertainers, are often free guests. 
Be ours, and go with us.” 

“ If what you offer were a necessary to me,” said Williams, “I 
would accept it and thank you heartily. If I were in want, or in 
difficulty, suffering for assistance, or at an inconvenience for a 
small sum, I would make free use of your generosity. Take 
that as an evidence that I am not offended at an offer which, 
however well meant, it is not possible for me to accept. I cannot 
incur an unnecessary obligation, I cannot break through the plan 
of life I have commenced, and I am not obliged to give a reason 
for what affects none but myself. I am well aware that my sin- 
gularity and apparent avarice is the subject of remark ; and have 
often been tempted to withdraw entirely from social intercourse ; 
and would have done so, only that it would only expose me to 
still farther remark. One cannot be in the world and out of it at 
the same time. I know and feel the awkwardness of my posi- 
tion—but cannot help it.” 

Farther pressing of the matter was out of the question ; and 
the young gentleman who had intruded it upon Williams deeply 
regretted that he had done so. The excursion took place on the 
day appointed, and was a source of mingled pleasure and annoy- 
ance to all concerned—as all such set attempts at enjoyment are. 
Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia, was not the first nor the last to 
whom a determination to be happy proved only laborious ennui. 
Williams was not of the party, of course; and as many other 
amusements involving expense were proposed, he continued deaf 
to the conversation on such subjects. Yet, while he increased in 
what nearly every one of his friends voted “meanness,” it was 
observed that he was evidently an object of great interest, to the 
exclusion of others, with the belle of the coterie. No matter 
what efforts others made to engage her attention—no matter at 
what expense they strove to make themselves agreeable—sordid 
Williams, without any apparent pains on his part, was, in his 
threadbare coat, preferred before them all. 

The term jealousy is perhaps too strong a word to describe the 
feeling with which Williams soon came to be regarded: but the 
dislike was so evident and disagreeable that, under the evidences 
of it, he withdrew himself from the soeiety. of the gentlemen, who 
apparently little regretted his absence, It was observed, however, 
that in the same proportion that Williams avoided general society, 
he became particular in attention to the one favored and discrimi- 
nating person, who not only received his overtures, but encour- 
aged them. Of his talent and acquirements there could be no 
dispute ; the fascination of his speech remained as great as ever ; 
but his unendurable “meanness” increased every day. And 
every practicable opportunity was improved by the malice of 
those to whom he had now become confessedly an object of aver- 
sion, to expose what was considered his most disgusting avarice. 
Objects of fashionable benevolence were referred to him, to be 
courteously but firmly refused; pursuits of taste and refinement 
were suggested to him, to be as resolutely passed by ; insults were 
aimed at him which he sometimes did not seem to perceive, and 
at others turned upon the authors with the wit that made him 
formidable. Still he persevered in the calm and resolute tenor of 
his way, until people dropped their belief that he was sordid, and 
considered him merely “eccentric.” The most penurious of men 
will sometimes do an ostentatiously generous act. Williams never 
stooped to any such weakness. He must certainly be eccentric. 
It was the peculiarity of genius which made him indifferent to 
opinion ; and as he had been lived down, he now by perseverance 
himself in turn lived down those who had sent him to Coventry. 


Williams became the fashion. Nothing is necessary to make a 
man one of mark amid the sameness of society, except for him 
to act himself, unswayed and unawed by others. And he re- 
mained thus a being of mystery and of interest, until upon a day 
his secret got wind, and he was noted no more. He was left to 
pursue his own course as he would; and everybody discovered 
that he was indeed nobody at all—everybody, we mean, except 
one, and she had obtained an inkling of the cause of his conduct 
long before, without his knowledge. 

He was poor. That is to say, though he had the command of 
more ready money, as his professional income, than most of 
those who expended more, he preferred a quiet conscience to a 
new coat; and the pleasure of doing his duty to that of spending 
his money foolishly. He had been educated by the self-denying 
aid of a widowed mother; and he repaid the sacrifices she had 
made by deyoting his first professional profits to the education of 
his younger brothers and sisters. He knew that nothing but sys- 
tematic economy would enable him to do this; and that course, 
once commenced, he steadily pursued. His patience was re- 
warded with success, and his methodical habits, adopted with a 
view to save expense and to improve the time which, to him, was 


money, laid the foundation of reputation and fortune for him. 
The discrimination of the young lady who discovered his true 
worth and true motives, was rewarded with his heartiest affection, 
and the influence which she thus obtained over him, she quietly 
employed to remove his peculiarities. In this she had the less 
trouble, as these peculiarities of dress and appearance were no 
caprices, but the result of what he truly regarded as duty; and 
when the occasion for strict frugality was outlived, he neither 
aimed at oddity, nor persisted in it when it was pointed out to 
him. Need we follow farther his fortunes? The reader may 
imagine them. 

Indeed we are certain that some of our readers, in New Eng- 
land particularly, have passed through the same ordeal. The 
laudable ambition of parents confers advantages upon some 
evidently gifted child, which he, if his heart is as great as-his 
head, takes care’ to return by caring for others. We fear that 
even in New England this good old fashion of sturdy indepen- 
dence, and of necessary study of economy, is becoming rare; but 
in our schoolboy days we saw much of it. The Yankee charac- 
ter is represented in the portrait we have attempted to draw. 
Too proud to be in debt—too independent to account for his 
proceedings to those who have no right to demand explanation, 
many a man who makes his mark on the age is content in his 
beginning to be misunderstood by othets,—while sure that he 
understands himself. He sees the end he aims at, and he rarely 
fails to reach it. 

It is related of Danicl Webster, and it is unquestionably one 
of the most honorable circumstances in his history, that in. his 
early years, while by his own exertions he was aiding his father 
in the expenses of his support at college, taking long vacations 
and employing them as a teacher, that he undertook also the 
assistance of a brother through the same course. There was an 
unselfishness in this, highly to the young man’s credit. So was 
also his diligence to make the most of the advantages which by 
self-denial his parents procured for him. His college life is 
spoken e* by those who were his classmates—and the number 
now is few—as remarkable for diligence and application. He 
counted his privileges as so much abstracted from the daily means 
and comforts of his parents, and took care that the sacrifice 
which was made for him should not be in vain. Through his life 
it is said of him that he carried the motto, that “whatever is 
worth doing at all is worth doing well ;” and great in intellect as 
he was, he never ventured upon any public performance without 
careful preparation. His speeches were full of facts—facts which 
it were folly to suppose that even Daniel Webster could keep 
constantly in mind, and ready everywhere, and at a moment’s 
notice to apply. They were sought out for the occasion to which 
they applied. No doubt he had in his mind a general knowledge 
of their existence. He knew where to find them ; and when he 
wished to use, sought out and arranged them. 

It need not, however, be imagined that in these respects Daniel 
Webster was alone or even peculiar. So far as our observation 
has extended, he was the type of the New England character. 
His superior and truly wonderful intellect produced greater results 
by the same means, than a common mind can compass ; but his 
genius would have fitted him for a demagogue, and nothing more, 
without his industry. Perhaps he would not even have soared so 
high as this—for when we speak of a demagogue we do not mean 
a small politician, the light of a little circle of townsmen and 
neighbors, but such a popular politician as the many of which we 
have specimens ; men who by dint of cleverness are known far 
and wide, with nothing really to entitle them to that distinction. 

Education derives not only its value but its thoroughness from 
the cost with which it is acquired. Brilliant but superficial men 
are the product of lavish expenditure, careless and uncounted ; 
but he who knows that his training is costing his parents their 
comforts, and depriving his sisters of advantages, takes care that 
what is so dearly bought is worth the sacrifice made for it. 
“ Honor thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be long in 
the land.” 


4 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
MOTHER, I1°M GOING HOME. 


BY MRS. SARAH . DAWES. 


[I once stood by the bedside of a little dying boy, of only five years of age, 
whose father had preceded him to the heavenly world. He often dreamed 
that his father was beckoning him away from earth, and as the shadows of 
death were stealing over his brow, he sweetly murmured, “ Mother, I’m 
going home!’’) 
I’m going, mother, to the beautiful land, 
I see my father’s beckoning hand; 

He bids me come, in tones of joy, 

And dwell with him an angel boy. 

I see the seraphs robed in white, 

And 0 their crowns are all so bright; 

And I, ere long, with them shall roam, 
Mother, dear mother, 1’m going home 
I see a throne, and there a band 

Of little angels round it stand ; 

And O they seem so bright and fair, 
Mother, I go to join them there. 


They dwell within their Saviour’s fold, 

And sweetly strike their harps of gold; 

And O methinks my harp I see, 

Mother, *t is waiting there for me. 

0 do not weep, I love you still, 

I go, but "tis my Saviour’s will; 

And think of me in yonder dome, 

Mother. other, I’m going home, 


To preserve the forehead from wrinkles—Cultivate contentment, 
calmness and benignity of spirit ; and never indulge a murmuring, 
resentful, or malevelent feeling ,» | 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

It is stated that Mr. Joseph Brown of Concord, Mass., sends 
to the Boston market 350,000 gallons of milk yearly. —— The 
residents of Plymouth, Mass., will hereafter celebrate the embark- 
ation of the Pilgrims from Delfthaven in August, instead of the 
landing. * The first celebration will take place this year. —— The 
poultry mania may be defined to be ‘a morbid tendency to brood 
over chickens. ——~- The wheat crop in Ohio, it is said, never 
looked better, and promises a large yield. All the dolorous state- 
ments about the ravages of the “fly,” originated in a desire to 
get up @ profitable speculative movement. —— Mr. G. F. Lewes, 
the clever author and critic, and editor of the London Leader, ac- 
counts for the “table moving” phenomenon on the ground of 
unconscious muscular action in the parties trying the experi- 
ment. Mr. Bunn has gone to Europe to engage an English 
opera company, of which Sontag will be prima donna. —— The 
water in the Straits of Gibraltar, at the depth of six hundred 
and seventy fathoms, is four times as salt as that of the sur- 
face. —— Punch considers that it is very well for people to think 
they are“ somebody,”’ but much better to “be somebody.” —— A 
single*pound of flaxen thread, intended for the finest specimens of 
French lace, is valued at six handred dollars, and the length of 
the thread is about two hundred and twenty-six miles. One 
pound of this thread is really more valuable than two pounds of 
gold. —— Miss Laura Keene, of Wallack’s theatre, visits England 
during the summer interval, returning for the fall season. —— A 
little girl named Maria Wilkins was stung to death by hornets 
near Fort Ancient, Ohio, recently. Her brothers were throw- 
ing stones at the nest, and ran away, while she became a victim 
to the infuriated insects. —— During the entire time the Cape Cod 
Railroad has been in operation—nearly eight years—no person 
has been killed or injured upon the route. —— A prize of $500 
has been offered. by the merchants of New Orleans to the master 
of the vessel that between the 15th of June, 1853, and the same 
date, 1854, shall make the quickest run from the mouth of the 
Mississippi to Liverpool. —— As no roads are so rough as those 
that have just been mended, so no sinners are so intolerant as 
those that have just turned saints. Major Strickland of Port- 
land has been presented with the chaise intended for President 
Pierce. —— The most successful whaling voyage, and the one 
which amounted to the most money, is that of the ship Montreal, 
Capt. Fish, recently arrived at New Bedford. She was absent 
thirty-two months and fifteen days, and during that time she ob- 
tained a cargo which sold on her return for $136,023 19. —— 
Custom is the plague of wise men, and the idol of fools. —— The 
Albany Express tells a very good story about a barber’s-pole 
pantalooned youth, who recently went on a visit to his grand- 
mother in the country, and astonished her very much by wearing 

‘such “ patched trowsers away from home.” 
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» THE TRUTH. 

Mrs. Swisshelm asserts in the Pittsburg Saturday Visitor, that 
it is extravagance and improvidence, and nothing else, which 
keeps the laboring classes in the power of capital. The way to 
become independent, continues Mrs. Swisshelm, is, “for every 
man to live on half his wages, or less, if possible, until he buys 
and pays for an acre of ground, fences it, builds on it a house 
large and close enough to shelter himself and family from winter 
storms. This is his fort. Then let him take all the time he now 
spends in taverns and other lounging places to lay in stores of 
ammunition and provisions, in the shape of useful knowledge 
gleaned from books and papers, grape vines, trees, potatoes, and 
cabbages growing in the enclosure. If he plants every foot of it 
with somethiag pleasant to the eye and good for food, no tyran- 
nical employer can starve him into any degrading submission.” 
Mrs. Swisshelm’s article on this subject ought to be posted up on 
the walls of every Workshop in the country. 


Wonperrvut Escare.—The East Centre school-house, in the 
town of Oakham, Massachusetts, was struck by lightning on 
Wednesday, the 29th ult.; there were about forty scholars in 
it at the time. The fluid passed down the chimney, taking out 
the bricks on one side, then passing on the stove-pipe, making a 
hole in the same, to the floor, where it tore up the boards, and. 
passed through to the ground in several places; and what is re- 
markable no one was injured! A little girl but a moment pre- 
eeding the stroke, was removed by the teacher from a seat struck 
by the lightning, and thus escaped injury and probable death. 


> 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE State Hovse, Boston.—Workmen 
are engaged on the excavations necessary for the enlargement of 
this edifice, and the work will be pushed on with the utmost vigor. 
The contract for excavation has been given to Mr. Asa Swallow. 
The outside of the new building will probably be finished by the 
first of October. The sum appropriated by the legislature for 
this purpose is $80,000. 


Personav_.—General Arista, ex-President of Mexico, recently 
arrived at Southampton, England. He is between 60 and 70 
years of age. He was ill during the voyage from the West Indies, 
and rarély appeared on deck, He was accompanied by an aid de- 
camp. He has been banished to Europe by Santa Anna. 


PunisumMent OF Quackery.—Mr. Wilson, of Flushing, L. I., 
has recently recovered a verdict of $2500 in the Kings County 
Circuit Court, against a Dr. Snell, for mal-practice in treating 
the arm of the plaintiff’s son, whichgyag fractured at the elbow 
by a fall, 


SAancastric.—A good old minister prayed for those of his con- 
gregation whe were tee proud te kneel, and teo laay to stand. 


Wapside Gatherings. 


A hog is to be sent to the World’s Fair, from Milwaukie, which 
weighs 1109 pounds. 

The editor of the Albany Transcript thinks that the destinies of 
man depend upon woman's eyes. 

Mr. John Walker, one of the most extensive brewers in the 
Western States, died recently at Cincinnati. 

There are about 3000 persons of Spanish blood in San Fran- 
cisco; about 6000 Frenchmen ; and about 5000 Germans. 

Some queer fellow has defined love as a “ prodigal desire on 
the part of a young man to pay some young woman’s board.” 


In Massachusetts, by a new law, it is an offence, punishable by 
a fine of $5, for any person to walk on a railroad track without a 
cause. 

There is a certain constable in Cincinnati, who is thirty-eight 
years of age, a stout, hearty man, who has always lived on homi- 
ny and milk. 

The authorities of Bangor have purchased thirty acres of land, 
a pine grove, on Carmel road, about two miles from the City 
Hall, for a public cemetery. 

Give a man brains and riches, and he is a king. Give a man 
brains without riches, and he is a slave. Give a man riches with- 
out brains, and he is a fool. 


Conrad List, of Pittsburg, went to Indianapolis, Indiana, last 
week, to get married, but finding his intended engaged to another, 
he immediately hung himself. 


A proposition was recently made in the city government of 
Washington to tax bachelors over twenty-five years of age, for the 
support of the orphans of the District. 


A few weeks since a woman named Delaney was convicted at 
Pittsburg, of manslaughter. It now turns out she is not guilty. 
Another person has just made confession that he was the guilty 
party. 

By the running away of his horse and the overturning of his 
carriage near the railroad depot in Winchendon, Mr. Elisha Mur- 
dock was wounded in the head and his wife in the back, both 
seriously. 

James H. Moulton of Rutland, had an altercation with Samuel 
Eastabrook, aged 80, of the same town, and beat him so severely 
that he has since been confined to his bed. Moulton was fined 
thirty-four dollars. 

In California a day laborer gets four dollars per day ; in Cen- 
tral India he gets six cents a day. But the difference is not so 
great as it seems, the prices of food and clothing being much less 
in India than in California. 

In Shelby county, Ala., last week, the boiler in_a steam saw- 
mill exploded, killing the engineer, Mr. Demser Bussey, and an 
Irish lad. Two little boys were blown some distance into a tree 
top without injury. The boiler was blown to a great distance, 
making several evolutions in the air. 

The Merrimack Corporation intend building, in place of the 
mill recently burned at Lowell, a new mill sixty-four feet in width 
(twenty feet wider than the old mill), with several feet additional 
in length. This enlargement will render it necessary to discard 
the water-wheels, and nearly (if not quite) all of the gearing saved 
in the basement. 


Foreign Items. 


The Sultan’s health is very delicate. 

Persia declares favorably towards the Porte. 

Another miracle-working Virgin Mary is announced. 

Crops throughout Ireland look well for an early harvest. 

The government of Frieburg has called out the civil guard, in 
fear of anotber insurrection. ; 

Agricultural reports from Posen, East Prussia, and Silesian 
districts, are highly favorable. - 

New Zealand dates report rich gold discoveries at Coromandel 
Cay, Auckland and Canterbury. Also copper near Nelson. 

Ground acorns, used as a substitute for coffee, are an article of 
export at Hamburg. 

Richard Gypsom, the eronaut, has been committed for trial for 
stealing a pint pot. 

A man named Wardle was lately convicted in England of mar- 
rying eight wives, all of whom were present at his trial. 

The French Consul at Shanghai has sent home, for the Jardin 
des Plantes, a pair of long-eared Thibet oxen. 

In Galway, a young servant girl was lately murdered for a five 
pound note, which was in her possession. 

The Porte has declined offers of service from Polish, Hun 
= and Italian refugees. and will have only French or English 
officers. 

Mazzini being reported again in Switzerland, Austria has a 
jarge camp near Varesa. It is reported that Swiss troops in the 
king’s pay will be withdrawn by orders from the republic. 

The London Daily News, via. Singapore, learns that at Shang- 
hai British residents were greatly alarmed, and had enrolled vol- 
unteers for self-defence, and landed guns from ships. 

The armed brig Science, manned by Americans, and chartered 
by Imperialists, attempted to pass up the river to Nankin, but 
grounded and became a total wreck. 

There will be held a Universal Exhibition in Paris on the first 
of May, 1855, and all nations are cordially invited to participate 
in it. 

The following advertisement appears in the London Times :— 
“The American Minister acknowledges the receipt of £50 ‘to 
correct a mistake at one of the custom houses of the Union.’ ” 

The Susquehanna frigate attempted to reach the city, but from 


want of water had to return. Reports say the whole American 


squadron is coming to the seat of war. 

A private ne acht, the Dolphin, sails from Portsmouth, 
to investigate mineral discoveries made in Greenland by Landt, 
a Danish traveller, to whom the king has given the privilege of 
mining. 

Jasmit, a provincial t, is at present, in Paris, the “lion” of 
every salon and of the literary circles. He is a hairdresser by 
trade, and, in spite of his renown, still carries on his humble 
calling at Agen. 

The late events at Constantinople have produced a profound 
sensation throughout Arabia. The numbers of pilgrims that are 
assembled at Mecea, and all the native tribes, wait but the signal 
to commence the war. The religious fanaticism has reached the 
boiling point. 


Sands of Gold. 


.++. Wit does not take the place of knowledge.— Vauvenarques. 

.... The true way to render ourselves happy, is to love our 
duty and find in it our pleasure.— Madame de Motteville. 

.++. If we could have a little patience, we should Kerr much 
mortification ; time takes away as much as it gives.—Madame de 

.... There is in the voice of a menaced man who calls you, 
something imperious which subdues and commands.—J. de Mar- 
tignac. 


.-.. If a misplaced admiration shows imbecility, an affected 
criticism shows vice of character. Expose thyself rather to ap- 
pear a beast than false.—Diderot. 

.-.. The love of country produces good manners, and good 
manners also love of country. The less we satisfy our particular 
passions, the more we leave to our general.— Montesquieu. 

.--. The good often sigh more over little faults than the 
wicked over great. Hence an old proverb, that the stain appears 
greater ing to the brilliancy of it touches.—Palmiere. 

.... The pleasure of being master of one’s self and of one’s 
passion should be balanced with that of contenting them ; it will 
rise above, if we know what is liberty. —Bossuet. 

.-.. Be circumspect in your dealings, and let the seed you 
plant be the offspring of prudence and care; thus fruit follows 
the fair blossom, as honor follows a good life.—Hosea Ballou. 


Joker's Budget. 


“Tom, who did you say our friend B. married?” “ Well, he 
married forty thousand dollars—J forget her other name.” 

The difference between a suit of clothes and a suit at law 
is this—one provides you with pockets and the other empties 
them. 

The Lantern tells us of the sad case of a man who was ship- 
wrecked, and cast upon an uninhabited island, without a shilling in 
his pocket. 

“Would you like to subscribe for Dickens’ Household Words ?” 
inquired a magazine agent. ‘‘ Household words have played the 
dickens with me long enough,” was the feeling reply. 

Dr. Dixon says that during his visit to Ireland, he met a mob 
of children so ragged, that if they had got entangled it would 
have taken their parents a lifetime to have separated them. 

A chap out west, who had been severely afflicted with the pal- 
pitation of the heart, says he found instant relief by the applica- 
tion of another palpitating heart. Arother triumph of home- 
opathy. “ Like cures like.” 

An Irish advertisement reads as follows :—Lost, on Saturday 
last, but the loser does not know where, an empty sack with a 
cheese in it. On the sack the letters P. G. are marked, but so 
completely worn out as not to be legible.” 


The Earl of Dorset abjured the Catholic religion, and was a 
long time ambassador at Paris. He was once teased upon the 
subject of his conversion by the Duke of Berwick. “ Pray,” said 
he, ‘Mr. Ambassador, who had most to do in your conversion— 
the minister of state, or the minister of religion?” ‘“ This isa 
question,” said his lordship, “ you must excuse my answering ; 
for when I ceased to be a Catholic, I renounced confession.” 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 
VOLUMES L, IL, IL, AND IV.—BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., II., and IV. of the PicrortaL Drawtne-Room 
Companion, elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges and back and illumined 
sides, forming superb and most attractive parlor ornaments in the shape of a 
series of books of between Four AnD Five HunpRED Paces EACH, and each 
Volume containing nearly One THousanp Exeravines of Men, Manners, and 
current Events all over the world; of Scenery in all parts of the Globe; of 
famous Cities and beautiful Villages; of Pageants at home and abroad; of fine 
Maritime Views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instruc- 
tive subjects; with ILLumiveD TiTLe-PaGes AND INDExEs of great beauty and 
artistic excellence, and forming very brilliant frontispieces to the volumes 

Besides the many Illustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount 
of original Tales, Sketches, Poems, and Novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current News Record of ihe times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future reference and present enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to Reading Matter and Illustrations 

For sale e* the Publication Office, by our Wholesale Agents, and at all the 
Periodical Lbepots throughout the Union. One volume, $3 00; two volumes, 
$5 00; three volumes, $7 00, and four volumes, $9 00. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 
Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature. wit and humor, and poetic gems, and origi- 
nal tales, written expressly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian 
questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of an immoral nature will ever be 
admitted into its columns; therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 
for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled 


corps 
of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


ORIGINAL PAPBR, 


the t circulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in 
the Enion, with the exception of PicToRIAL. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


l pubseriber, one year, $2 00 


One copy of the Frac or ovr Union, and one copy of Gizason’s Picroriag 
$4 00 per annum, invariably in advance. 


*,* The FLAG can be obtained at any of the newspaper depots in the United 
States, and of newspaper earriers, at POUR CENTS per single copy. , 
F. GLEASON, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR, 
oF TazmonT Bromrsetp Srasers, Boston, Mags. 
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STANWOOD CO. 


The engraving which 
we present herewith is an 
resentation of 


Street, Boston. In this 
community, the house is 
too well known to require 
any from our pen, 
but we 


dies’ writing-desks, cabi- 
nets, whist and work-box- 
es, and an immense col- 
lection of clocks of the 


is now travelling in Eu- 
rope for the express pur- 
pose of renewing this ex- 
tensive stock, by addin, 
the newest patterns 
the richest designs of 
goods in this line of busi- 
ness that the manufactur- 
ers of the old world can 
produce. We might go 
on to particulars as it re- 
— the extent of the 

siness done by this 
house in the matter of the 
supplying of steamboats, 
hotels, ete., with their sil- 
ver wares, but suffice it 
to say, that Messrs. Stan- 
wood & Co. are not only 
one of the largest estab- 
lishments ‘in this line in 
the country, but also’ one’ 
of the most reliable and 
agreeable houses to deal 
with within our know-'* 
ledge. Such liberal an@ 
tasteful arrangements in 
our business. marts and 
bazaars for the sale of 
rich goods, stfikes us as 
being particularly appro-' 

iate and agreeable. It 
is in keeping with the 
style of goods dealt in, 
and enables the dealer to 
display them to the= best 
advantage. Such tokens, 
too, are indicative of suc-’ 
cess and prosper- 
ity, which imparte confi- 
dence and satisfaction. 
It only remains to k 
pace in courtesy and lib- . 
erality in dealing of trade, 
with this generous and 
ornamental display in ex- 
ternal matters. And this 
the house we refer to can 
claim to have done.— 
Such establishments ‘are 
also highly ornamental to 
the main artery (Wash- 
ington Street) of our 

ly city, and chal- 
nge competition, as it 
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BANNER PRESENTATION, AT MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 


on 


MILITARY. 

Our artist has depicted 
herewith the late presen- 
tation of a banner to the 
Sutton Light Infantry, of 
Marblehead, by the patri- 
otic ladies of that i 
ful town. The banner 
was presented by Misa 
Martha Ingalls, who ag 
companied the same | 
an exquisite address, 
which drew forth the 


» praise of all. Th® beau- 
- tiful gift was received by 


Jonathan Horne, on 
half of the Infantry. He 
replied in an eloquent 
and appropriate manner 
to Miss Ingalls, in which 
he complimented the fair 
speaker, and also the lib- 
erality, consideration and 
public spirit of the ladies 
of Marbichead. The ban- 
ner bears the followi 
inscription in letters 
utton Light Infantry, 
the ladies of Marblehead.” 
On the reverse is a bust 
of Washington, United 
coat of arms, and 
Goddess of Liberty. 
whole affair is highly 
creditable to the generous 
donors. Afterwards the 
company sat down to & 
sumptuous dinner, pre- 
by Samuel Good- 
win, of | 
soon as the good things 
had been safficiently par- 
taken of, the tables were 
cleared, and a season of 
speech, sentiment, song 
and music was enjoyed. 
At least four thousand 
people were mt to 
participate in he ceremo- 
nies. Amopg the char- 
acters of note were Gov. 
Clifford and staff, Major 
Gen. Sutton, Hon. Chas. 
W. Upham, 
ethers. Gov. Clifford 
staff arrived at 10 


Artillery, Glover Guards 
and Marblehead Light In- 
fantry were present at the 
festivities. Large nam- 
bers visited Marblehead 
from Salem and wher 
oo. and the whole af- 
air was an occasion to 
be remembered in Mar- 
blehead, whose citizens 
turned out en masse, and 
took great interest in the 
occasion, fully appreciat- 
ing the excellence of these 
organizations, which the 

entation was caleu- 

to encourage. 
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| GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
< 
Henry B. Stanwood & 
wert of ye oo Bae INTERIOR OF H. B. STANWOOD & COS JEWELRY AND SILVER WARE ESTABLISHMENT, 253 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
of ornaments in bronzes, 
Freach and Roman, Pari- 
an ware, Terra Cotta, 
wedge-wood, Dresden 
China, and papier machie, 
in the form of tables, la- ——————— 
= 
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most beautiful styles and 
of all prices. Forming SH | 
variety and and == SSS | | 
of heavy cost. One of 
the partners of this house SS SS { | 
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vast the change in Wash- Oo a 
Street of to-day ‘ 
ears 1 


